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Bermuda Triangle Fact Sheet 

Prepared by the U.S. Coast Guard Headquarters and the Naval Historical Center 

The U. S. Board of Geographic Names does not recognize the Bermuda Triangle as an official name and 
does not maintain an ofHcial file on the area. 

The "Bermuda or Devil's Triangle" is an imaginary area located off the southeastern Atlantic coast of the 

United States, which is noted for a high incidence of unexplained losses of ships, small boats, and 
aircraft. The apexes of the triangle are generally accepted to be Bermuda, Miami, Fia., and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

In the past, extensive, but futile Coast Guard searches prompted by search and rescue cases such as the 
disappearances of an entire squadron of TBM Avengers shortly after take off from Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
or the traceless sinking of USS Cyclops and Marine Sulphur Queen have lent credence to the popular 
belief in the mystery and the supernatural qualities of the "Bermuda Triangle." 

Countless theories attempting to explain the many disappearances have been offered throughout the 
history of the area. The most practical seem to be environmental and those citing human error. The 
majority of disappearances can be attributed to the area's unique environmental features. First, the 
"Devil's Triangle" is one of the two places on earth that a magnetic compass does point towards true 
north. Normally it points toward magnetic north. The difference between the two is known as compass 
variation. The amount of variation changes by as much as 20 degrees as one circiminavigates the earth. 
If this compass variation or error is not compensated for, a navigator could find himself far off course 
and in deep trouble. 

An area called the "Devil's Sea" by Japanese and Filipino seamen, located off the east coast of Japan, 
also exhibits the same magnetic characteristics. It is also known for its mysterious disappearances. 

Another enviroimiental factor is the character of the Gulf Stream. It is extremely swift and turbulent and 
can quickly erase any evidence of a disaster. The unpredictable Caribbean- Atlantic weather pattern also 
plays its role. Sudden local thunder storms and water spouts often spell disaster for pilots and mariners. 
Finally, the topography of the ocean floor varies ftom extensive shoals around the islands to some of the 
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deepest marine trenches in the world. With the interaction of the strong currents over the many reefs the 
topography is in a state of constant flux and development of new navigational hazards is swift. 

Not to be under estimated is the human error factor. A large number of pleasure boats travel the waters 
between Florida's Gold Coast and the Bahamas. All too often, crossings are attempted with too small a 
boat, insufficient knowledge of the area's hazards, and a lack of good seamanship. 

The Coast Guard is not impressed with supernatural explanations of disasters at sea. It has been their 
experience that the combined forces of nature and unpredictability of mankind outdo even the most far 
fetched science fiction many times each year. 

We know of no maps that delineate the boundaries of the Bermuda Triangle. However, there are general 
area maps available through the Distribution Control Department, U.S. Naval Oceanographic Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20390. Of particular interest to students if mysterious happenings may be the 
"Aeromagnetic Charts of the U.S. Coastal Region," H.O. Series 17507, 15 sheets. Numbers 9 through 15 
cover the "Bermuda Triangle." 

Interest in the "Bermuda Triangle" can be traced to (1) the cover article in the August 1968 Argosy, "The 
Spreading Mystery of the Bermuda Triangle", (2) the answer to a letter to the editor of the January 1969 
Playboy, and (3) an article in August 4, 1968 I, "Limbo of Lost Ships", by Leslie Lieber. Also, many 
newspapers carried a December 22, 1967 National Geographic Society news release which was derived 
largely from Vincent Gaddis' Invisible Horizons: True Mysteries of the Sea (Chilton Books, 
Philadelphia, 1965. OCLC# 681276) Chapter 13, "The Triangle of Death", in Mr. Gaddis' book, presents 
the most comprehensive account of the mysteries of the Bermuda Triangle. Gaddis describes nine of the 
more intriguing mysteries and provides copious notes and references. Much of the chapter is reprinted 
from an article by Mr. Gaddis, "The Deadly Bermuda Triangle", in the February 1964 Argosy. The 
article elicited a large and enthusiastic response from the magazine's readers. Perhaps the most 
interesting letter, which appeared in the May 1964 Argosy's "Back Talk" section, recounts a mysterious 
and frightening incident in an aircraft flying over the area in 1944. 

J] December 1998 
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"Exorcizing the Devil's Triangle" 

By Howard L. Rosenberg 
Sealift no. 6 (Jun. 1974): 11-15. 

During the past century more than 50 ships and 20 aircraft sailed into oblivion in the area known 
as the Devil's Triangle, Bermuda Triangle, Hoodoo Sea, or a host of other names. 

Exactly what happened to the ships and aircraft is not known. Most disappeared without a trace. 
Few distress calls and little, if any, debris signaled their disappearance. 

Size of the triangle is dictated by whoever happens to be writing about it, and consequently what 
ships and the number lost depends largely on which article you read. 

Vincent Gaddis, credited with putting the triangle "on the map" in a 1964 Argosy feature, 
described the triangle as extending from Florida to Bermuda, southwest to Puerto Rico and back to 
Florida through the Bahamas. Another author puts the apexes of the triangle somewhere m Virgmia, on 
the western coast of Bermuda and around Cuba, Dominican Republic and Puerto Rico. Sizes of the areas 
described ranged from 500,000 to 1 .5 million square miles. 

Whatever the size or shape, there supposedly is some inexplicable force within it that causes ships 
and planes to vanish. 

According to Richard Winer, who recently completed a TV film documentary on the area, one 
"expert" he interviewed claims the missing ships and planes are still there, only in a different dimension 
as a result of a magnetic phenomenon that could have been set up by a UFO (Unidentified Flying 
Object). 

Winer is currently writing a book on the subject and has traveled most of the area in his sailboat. 
He confesses he "never saw anything unusual." 

Winer's TV program dealt mostly with the strange disappearance in 1945 of five Navy TBM 
Avengers with 14 fliers who flew from Ft. Lauderdale into the triangle never to return. A PBM Mariner 
with a 13 -man crew was sent out to search for the fliers. It too, never returned. 

Few have really dug into all the aspects of this mystery, but many are content to attribute the loss 
of Flight 1 9 to some mysterious source, like UFOs. Michael McDonnel did do some digging. In an 
article he wrote for the June 1973 edition of Naval Aviation News, he suggested the most realistic answer 
to the loss of Flight 19 was simple, that after becoming lost, they ran out of gas. Many question that 
possibility by asking, "How could such experienced pilots get lost? How could all the compasses be 
wrong?" 

If the planes were flying through a magnetic storm, all compasses could possibly malfimction. 
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Actually, man's knowledge of magnetism is limited. We know how to live with it and escape it by going 
into space, but, we really don't know what exactly it is. 

As for the pilots' experience, Flight 19 was a training flight. Though advanced, it was still training. 
Even the most "experienced" pilots make mistakes. 

McDonnel concludes his article with the statement, "Former TBM pilots that we questioned 
express the opinion that the crew of an Avenger attempting to ditch at night in a heavy sea would almost 
certainly not survive the crash. And this, we feel was the case with Flight 19. The aircraft most probably 
broke up on impact and those crewmen who might have survived the crash would not have lasted long in 
cool water." 

The PBM Mariner was specifically designed as a rescue plane with the ability to remain aloft for 

24 hours. But the Mariners 

were nicknamed "flying gas tanks" by those who flew them. It was common for a pilot to search the 
crew members before each flight for matches or cigarette lighters because gas fimies often were present. 
After this Mariner disappeared, the Navy soon grounded all others. 

Another mysterious disappearance that baffles researchers is that of the SS Marine Sulphur Queen. 
Bound for Norfolk, Va. from Beaumont, Texas, the tanker was last heard from on Feb. 3, 1963, when 
she routinely radioed her position. The message placed her near Key West in the Florida Straits. 

Three days later, Coast Guard searchers found a solitary life jacket bobbing in a calm sea 40 miles 
southwest of the tanker's last known position. Another sign of the missing tanker or her 39-man crew has 
ever been found. 

The absence of bodies might be explained by the fact that the waters are infested with sharks and 
barracuda. As for the tanker, she was carrying 1 5,000 long tons of molten sulphur contained in four 
metal tanks, each heated to 275 degrees Fahrenheit by a network of coils connected to two boilers. 

No one knows for sure whether she blew up, but it is a possibility. If gas escaped from the tanks 
and poisoned the crew, the radio officer may have not had time to send a distress call before being 
overcome. The slightest spark could have set the leaking sulphur afire in an instant. 

Writing in the Seamen's Church Institute of New York's magazine, The Lookout, Paul Brock said 
that officers on a Honduras flag banana boat "reported to the Coast Guard that their freighter ran into a 
'strong odor' 15 miles off Cape San Antonia, the western tip of Cuba, just before dawn on February 3. 
The odor was acrid.'" 

Brock speculates that they could have smelled the fumes coming from the Sulphur Queen 
"floating somewhere over the horizon, her crew dead and her cargo blazing." 

According to Brock, T-2 tankers like the Sulphur Queen had a history of battle failure. He said 
that "during the preceding years, three T-2s had split in half" Brock also cites a case in December 1954 
when a converted Navy LST, the Southern District, was heading up the North Carolina coastline when 
she disappeared without a trace or distress call. Her cargo was powdered sulphur. 

One of the most celebrated stories of Devil's Triangle victims, is that of VSSCyclops which 
disappeared in March of 191 8. 

In his television program, Richard Winer indicated the captain of the Cyclops was rather eccentric. 
He was reputedly fond of pacing the quarterdeck wearing a hat, a cane and his underwear. Prior to the 
Cyclops disappearance there was a minor mutiny by some members of the crew which was promptly 
squelched by the captain and the perpetrators were sent below in irons. None of this really offers a clue 
to what happened to the collier Cyclops^ but it suggests something other than a mysterious force might 
have led to her doom. 
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According to Marshall Smith writing in Cosmopolitan, September 1973, "theories ranged from 
mutiny at sea to a boiler explosion which carried away the radio shack and prevented any distress call." 
One magazine, Literary Digest, speculated that a giant octopus rose from the sea, entwined the ship with 
its tentacles and dragged it to the bottom. Another theory was that the shipped suddenly turned turtle in a 
freak storm, trapping all hands inside. 

Fifty years later, novelist Paul Gallico used the idea as the peg for a novel called The Poseidon 
Adventure which was made into a successful movie in 1972. 

Cyclops was assigned to the Naval Overseas Transportation Service, which became the Naval 
Transportation, which merged with the Army Transport Service to become the Military Sea 
Transportation Service and then Military Sealift Command. When she sailed she was loaded with 10,800 
tons of manganese ore bound for Baltimore from Barbados in the West Indies. 

Information obtained from Germany following World War I disproved the notion that enemy 
U-boats or mines sank the Cyclops. None were in the area. 

Another story concerns the loss of the nuclear submarine USS Scorpion in the Devil's Triangle, It 
is impossible to stretch even the farthest flung region of the triangle to include the position of the lost 
sub. 

Truth is, Scorpion was found by the MSG oceanographic ship USNS Mizar about 400 miles 
southwest of the Azores, nowhere near the Devil's Triangle, Its loss was attributed to mechanical failure, 
not some demonic denizen of the deep. 

There are literally thousands of cases of lost ships ever since primitive man dug a canoe out of the 
trunk of a tree and set it in the water. Why all this emphasis on the Devil's Triangle? It's difficult to say. 

It would seem that, historically, whenever man was unable to explain the nature of the world 
around him, the problems he faced were said to be caused by gods, demons, monsters and more recently, 
extra-terrestriai invaders. 

Before Columbus set sail and found the Americas, it was believed that the world was flat and if 
you sailed too far west, you would fall off the edge. That reasoning prevails concerning the Devil's 
Triangle. Since not enough scientific research has been done to explain the phenomenon associated with 
the area, imagination takes over. UFOs, mystical rays from the sun to the lost Continent of Atlantis, 
giant sea monsters and supernatural beings are linked to the mysterious disappearances in the triangle. 

To someone unprepared to take on the immense work of scientific research, supernatural 
phenomenon make for an easy answer. But, it is amazing how many supernatural things become natural 
when scientifically investigated. 

There are a number of natural forces at work in the area known as the Devil's Triangle, any of 
which could, if the conditions were right, bring down a plane or sink a ship. 

Many reputable scientists refuse to talk to anyone concerning the Devil's Triangle simply because 
they do not want their good names and reputations associated with notions they consider ridiculous. 

One expert on ocean currents at Yale University, who asked not to be identified, exploded into 
laughter at the mention of the triangle and said, "We confidently, and without any hesitation, often go to 
sea and work in that area." Another scientist refused to talk about it. 

Atmospheric aberrations are common to jet age travelers. Few have flown without experiencing a 
phenomenon known as clear air turbulence. An aircraft can be flying smoothly on a beautifully clear day 
and suddenly hit an air pocket or hole in the sky and drop 200 to 300 feet. 

Lt. Cmdr. Peter Quinton, meteorologist and satellite liaison officer with the Fleet Weather Service 
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at Suitland, Md., said, "You can come up with hundreds of possibilities and elaborate on all of them and 
then come up with hundreds more to dispute the original ones." 

"It's all statistical," he said, "there's nothing magical about it." According to Quinton, the Bermuda 
Triangle is notorious for unpredictable weather. The only things necessary for a storm to become a 
violent hurricane are speed, fetch (the area the wind blows over) and time. If the area is large enough, a 
thunderstorm can whip into a hurricane of tremendous intensity. But hurricanes can usually be spotted 
by meteorologists using satellite surveillance. It is the small, violent thunderstorms known as 
meso-meteorological storms that they can't predict since they are outside of normal weather patterns. 
These are tornadoes, thunderstorms and immature tropical cyclones. 

They can occur at sea with little warning, and dissipate completely before they reach the shore. It 
is highly possible that a ship or plane can sail into what is considered a mild thunderstorm and suddenly 
face a meso-meteorological storm of incredible intensity. 

Satellites sometimes cannot detect tropical storms if they are too small in diameter, or if they 
occur while the satellite is not over the area. There is a 12-hour gap between the time the satellite passes 
over a specific part of the globe until it passes again. During these 12 hours, any number of brief, violent 
storms could occur. 

Quinton said, "Thunderstorms can also generate severe electrical storms sufficient to foul up 
communication systems." Speaking of meso-meteorological storms, which she dubbed "neutercanes," 
Dr. Joanne Simpson, a prominent meteorologist at the University of Miami, said in the Cosmopolitan 
article that "These small hybrid type storm systems arise very quickly, especially over the Gulf Stream. 
They are several miles in diameter, last a few minutes or a few seconds and then vanish. But they stir up 
giant waves and you have chaotic seas coming from ail directions. These storms can be devastating." 

An experienced sailor herself. Dr. Simpson said on occasion she has been "peppered by staccato 
bolts of lightning and smelled- the metallic odor of spent electricity as they hit the water, then frightened 
by ball lightning running off the yards." Sailors have been amazed for years by lightning storms and 
static electricity called "St. Elmo's Fire." 

Aubrey Graves, writing in This Week magazine, August 4, 1 964, quotes retired Coast Guard Capt. 
Roy Hutchins as saying, "Weather within the triangle where warm tropical breezes meet cold air masses 
from the arctic is notoriously unpredictable." "You can get a perfectly good weather pattern, as far as the 
big weather maps go, then go out there on what begins as a fine day and suddenly get hit by a 75-knot 
squall. They are localized and build up on the spot, but they are violent indeed." 

Many boatmen, Hutchins said, lack understanding of the velocity of that "river within the ocean" 
(Gulf Stream) which at its axis surges north at four knots. "When it collides with strong northeast winds, 
extremely stiff seas build up, Just as in an inlet when the tide is ebbing against an incoming sea." 

"The seas out there can be just indescribable. The waves break and you get a vertical wall of water 
from 30 to 40 feet high coming down on you. Unless a boat can take complete submergence in a large, 
breaking sea, she can not live." 

Last year, the Coast Guard answered 8,000 distress calls in the area, 700 a month or 23 a day. 
Most problems could have been avoided if caution had been used. The biggest trouble comes from small 
boats rurming out of gas. According to the Coast Guard, an inexperienced sailor is looking for trouble 
out there. A small boat could be sucked into the prop of a big tanker or swamped in a storm and never be 
seen again. 

Another phenomenon common in the region is the waterspout. Simply a tornado at sea that pulls 
water from the ocean surface thousands of feet into the sky, the waterspout could "wreck almost 
anything" said Allen Hartwell, oceanographer with Normandeau Associates. 

Hartwell explained that the imdersea topography of the ocean floor in the area has some 
interesting characteristics. Most of the sea floor out in the Devil's Triangle is about 19,000 feet down and 
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The Loss Of Flight 19 

Related resources: 

1 . The Beniiuda Triaiigle FAQ 

2. McDonell, Michaei r"Lost Patrol," wammwamN aval Aviation News (Jun.1973): 8-16. 

Prepared by the Operational Archives Branch, Naval Historical Center 




Gmmman IBM ^'Avenger" 

At about 2:10 p.m. on the afternoon of 5 December 1945, Flight 19, consisting of five TBM 
Avenger Torpedo Bombers departed from the U. S. Naval Air Station, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, on an 
authorized advanced overwater navigational training flight. They were to execute navigation problem 
No. 1, which is as follows: (1) depart 26 degrees 03 minutes north and 80 degrees 07 minutes west and 
fly 091 degrees (T) distance 56 miles to Hen and Chickens Shoals to conduct low level bombing, after 
bombing continue on course 091 degrees (T) for 67 miles, (2) fly course 346 degrees (T) distance 73 
miles and (3) fly course 241 degrees (T) distance 120 miles, then returning to U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

In charge of the flight was a senior qualified flight instructor, piloting one of the planes. The other 
planes were piloted by qualified pilots with between 350 and 400 hours flight time of which at least 55 
was in TBM type aircraft. The weather over the area covered by the track of the navigational problem 
consisted of scattered rain showers with a ceiling of 2500 feet within the showers and unlimited outside 
the showers, visibility of 6-8 miles in the showers, 10-12 otherwise. Surface winds were 20 knots with 
gusts to 3 1 knots. The sea was moderate to rough. The general weather conditions were considered 
average for training flights of this nature except within showers. 

A radio message intercepted at about 4 p.m. was the first indication that Flight 19 was lost. This 
message, believed to be between the leader on Flight 19 and another pilot in the same flight, indicated 
that the instructor was uncertain of his position and the direction of the Florida coast. The aircraft also 
were experiencing malfiinction of their compasses. Attempts to establish communications on the training 
fi-equency were unsatisfactory due to interference from Cuba broadcasting stations, static, and 
atmospheric conditions. All radio contact was lost before the exact nature of the trouble or the location 
of the flight could be determined. Indications are that the flight became lost somewhere east of the 
Florida peninsula and was unable to determine a course to retum to their base. The flight was never 
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heard from again and no trace of the planes were ever found. It is assumed that they made forced 
landings at sea, in darkness somewhere east of the Florida peninsula, possibly after running out of gas. It 
is known that the fuel carried by the aircraft would have been completely exhausted by 8 p.m. The sea in 
that presumed area was rough and unfavorable for a water landing. It is also possible that some 
unexpected and unforeseen development of weather conditions may have intervened although there is no 
evidence of freak storms in the area at the time. 

All available facilities in the immediate area were used in an effort to locate the missing aircraft 
and help them return to base. These efforts were not successful. No trace of the aircraft was ever found 
even though an extensive search operation was conducted until the evening of 10 December 1945, when 
weather conditions deteriorated to the point where further efforts became unduly hazardous. Sufficient 
aircraft and surface vessels were utilized to satisfactorily cover those areas in which survivors of Flight 
19 could be presumed to be located. 

One search aircraft was lost during the operation. A PBM patrol plane which was launched at 
approximately 7:30 p.m., 5 December 1945, to search for the missing TBM's. This aircraft was never 
seen nor heard from after take-off Based upon a report from a merchant ship off Fort Lauderdale which 
sighted a "burst of flame, apparently an explosion, and passed through on oil slick at a time and place 
which matched the presumed location of the PBM, it is believed this aircraft exploded at sea and sank at 
approximately 28.59 N; 80.25 W. No trace of the plane or its crew was ever found. 

The Operational Archives Branch, Naval Historical Center, 901 M Street SE, Washington, DC 
20374-5060 has placed the Board of Investigation convened at NAS Miami to inquire into the loss of the 
5 TBM Avengers in Flight 19 and the PBM aircraft on microfilm reel, NRS 1983-37. To order a 
duplicate film for the fees indicated on the Naval Historical Center fee schedule , please complete the 
duplication order form and send a check or money order for the appropriate amount, made payable to the 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, to the Operational Archives Branch, Naval Historical Center, 
901 M Street, SE, Washington, DC 20374-5060. 

For Additional Information: Kusche, Larry. The Disappearance of Flight 19. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1980. 

4 March J 998 
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USN Ships-USS CYCLOPS (1910-1918) http://www.history.navy.mil/photos/sh-usn/usnsh-c/cyclops.htm 
Return to Naval Historical Center home page, ^j^^ Return to Online Librar>^ listing 
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Online Library of Selected Images: 
- U.S. NAVY SHIPS -- 

USS Cyclops (1910-1918) 

USS Cyclops was the Navy's second ship of that name. A 19,360-ton 
collier, specially designed to keep a mobile battlefleet supplied with 
fuel, she was built in 1910 by William Cramp and Sons at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Prior to World War I, she supported U.S. warships in 
European waters, off the Atlantic seaboard and in the Caribbean as a unit of the Naval Auxiliary Force. 

Cyclops entered commissioned service in 1917, and continued carrying coal and other cargo to facilitate 
the U.S. Navy's wartime operations. In early March 1918, while returning from a voyage to Brazil, USS 
Cyclops disappeared with all hands. Her wreck has never been found, and the cause of her loss remains 
unknown. 

For related textual resources, see "Frequently Asked Questions": The Bermuda Triangle . 

This page features a selection of views of USS Cyclops and of crewmen who were lost with her. 

If higher resolution reproductions than these digital images are desired, see "How to Obtain 
Photographic Reproductions." 

Click on the small photograph to prompt a larger view of the same image. 
IPhoto #: NH 55549 



USS Cyclops (1910-1918) 

Anchored in the Hudson River, off New York City, on 3 
October 1911. Photograph was taken by the New York 

Navy Yard. 

U.S. Naval Historical Center Photograph. 



Online Image; 55,732 bytes; 740 x 565 pixels 
Photo #: 19-N-13451 

USS Cyclops (1910-1918) 
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Photographed by the New York Navy Yard, probably 
while anchored in the Hudson River, NY, on 3 October 
1911. 

Photograph from the Bureau of Ships Collection in the \ 
U.S. National Archives. 

Online Image: 51,246 bytes; 740 x 540 pixels 

Reproductions of this image may also be available 
through the National Archives' photographic 
reproduction system. 



Photo #: INH 1U1U63 
USS Cyclops (1910-1918) 

Photographed by Sargent, circa 1913. 

Copied from the album of Francis Sargent, courtesy of 
Commander John Condon, 1986. 

U.S. Naval Historical Center Photograph. 

Online Image: 58,404 bytes; 740 x 485 pixels 





Pboto n: INH 76U12 

USS South Carolina (BB-26) 

and 

USS Cyclops (1910-1918) 

Engaged in an experimental coaling while under way at 
sea in 1914. Rigging between the two ships was used to 
transfer two 800-pound bags of coal at a time. The bags 
were landed on a platform in front of the battleship's 
forward 1 2-inch gun turret, and then carried to the | 
bunkers. ' 
The donor, who served as a seaman in South Carolina at 
the time, comments: "it showed that this was possible j 
but a very slow method of refueling. Nothing was heard | 
of the test afterwards." ; 

Donation of Earle F. Brookins, Jamestown, NY, 1972. 

U.S. Naval Historical Center Photograph. 

Online Image: 57,797 bytes; 740 x 475 pixels 
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Photo #: NH 50636 

Earnest Randolph Crammer, 

Seaman, U.S. Navy 

Who was lost with USS Cyclops in March 1918. 

His cap band is from that ship. j 

i 

U.S. Naval Historical Center Photograph. \ 
Online Image: 41,143 bytes; 610 x 775 pixels j 
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Photo #: NH 92095 | 

Roy Stuart Merriam, ' 
Coxwain, U.S. Navy 

Who was lost with USS Cyclops in March 1918. 
His cap band is from USS San Diego (ACR-6). 

U.S. Naval Historical Center Photograph. 

Online Image: 46,023 bytes; 470 x 775 pixels 
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BERMUDA TRIAiVGLZ PACKET " 

I- Bernuda Triangle FACT SHEET oreaararf by the U.S.Coast Guard 

2. Flight 19 Loss FACT SHEET prepared by the Office of Xnforaatioin^ 

3. U S S CYCLOPS FACT SHEET prepared by the Office of Information- 

4. Article "Lost Patrol" by lttchael McOonall from Naval Aviati on 
Mew oagazlne of the Naval Air Systems Coioinand June 1973 issue 

5. Article "Exorcising the Devi I 's Triangle" by Howard L.Roftenbergv 
from Seallft magazine of the Military Sealif t Conmand June^l974^ 

6. "The Bermuda Triangle, An Annotated Bibliography by Carol F, 
Stancll^of the Reference Section College Library. UC L A, 1973. 



Prepared by U.S. Coast Guard Headquarters 
O&e •!BerBBida aWaagle" . 



•Hio "Bemida or Devil's Triangle" is an imaginaiy area located off 
the southeastern Atlantic coast of the Uhited States » which is noted 
for a higli incidence of unexplained losses of ships, small boats, and . 
aircraft. The apexes of the triangle are generally accepted to be 
Bemwda, Miami, Fla., and San Juan, Puerto Rico. _ ^ 

In the past, extensive, but fitile Coast Guard. searches prompted 
by search and rescue cases such as the disappearences of an entire 
squadron of TBM Avengers shortly after take off from Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
or the traceless sinking of the Marine Sulpher Qtieen in the Florida 
Staits have lent credence to the popular belief in the inysteiy. and the 
supernatural qualities of the '•Bemwda Triangle." * 

Countless theories attenpting to explain the many disappearance^ 
have been offered throughout the history of the area. The most 
practical seem to be enviromnental and those citing human error. 

. The majority of disappearances can be attributed to the area's ^ 
unique environmental features. First, the »*Devil«s Triangle" Is one of 
the two places on earth that a magnetic compass does point towards true 
north. Normally it points toward magnetic north. The difference between 
the tiio is known as compass variation. 'The amount of variation changes 
by as much as 20 degrees as^one circumnavigates the earth. If this 
conpass variation or error is not compensated for, a navigator could 
find himself far off course and in deep trouble. 

An area called the "Devil's Sea" by Japanese and Filipino seamen, . 
located off the east coast of Japan, also e:diibits the same magnetic 
characteristics. As the ''Bermuda Triangle" it is biown for its nysterious 
disappearances. .. 

Another environmental factor is the character of the Gilf Stream. 
It is extremely s^vift and turbulent arid can quickly erase any evidence of 
a disaster. The unpredictable Caribbean-Atlantic weather patteni also 
plays its role. Sudden local thunder storms and water spouts often spell 
disaster for pilots and wriners . And finally, the topogi-aphy of the 
ocean floor varies from extensive shoals around the islands to some of • 
the deepest marine trtnchs in the world. With the interaction of tlie 
stong currents over the many reefs the topograj^y is in a state of 
constant flux and development of new navigational hazards is swift. 



«f ^ "^"^^ ostiirated is the husan error factor. A large muiuici 

^"^''^ "oriJa's Cold Coast and . 

boat ^^•''sinRS attempted with too small a . 

exnlaSH™2*«f^'?"*\^" " i'"?>ressed with supernatural 

tS v^^-^ of disasters at sea. It ha* been our experience that 
the combined forces of nature aiid unpredictability of mankind outdo 

.v".T??* fe?"*ed, science fiction mny tiLs each year. 
thro„sl, th^1ol1"ii;g1o"«sr*' '^""J^"""'! e^lanations are.ayailable. 

^!!5^MVi'''Ill!,.??Jf,2''^S?.^V"«'>' of Berauda Triangle," August 1968 
MAaAZLVE, "Liiiibo of Lost Sl.ips," Leslie Lidier. Aueust 1968 

Sew i'rSaS^ ^"^ SEA/^giiS^SiofirPhiSlphi 

OF nin 'lost, Jack .Wallace, 1968 

Tr,-=n!!?«'^°!!l "** ""P* delineate the boundrics of the Beniuda 
iriangle. However, there are general area maps available throueh the 
Distribution Control Department, U.S. Naval O^eanographic Offi« 
Washington, D.C. 20390. Of particular interest to^Sd^nts (If^sterious 
happenings may be the "Acroinagnetic Charts of the U.S. CbStel tesi^'^- 
the'.SS^LSgil.?.''"*^-^ ^' .^rs 9 t.rr^ls'^^r' :. 



T1i« "Berauda TrlAaglA** 



co..t^ort2r;-l2.r^?"f^'" -* th, Atlantic 

losses of 8Kl«l!5 Stat,, noted for .high Inelde.e. of unexpl.Aaad - 

L°:e^"er.^e':,:L^1I::l1l\.^^^^^^ .r.%e„er.ll. 

Intersae in the "Barnud* TrlangU" can bt tracad to fll thm 
the January 1969 Ii!,k J ' 5 " • " •"•I'or of 

we.jSlLi!"L"bT:?\o%"^ p.""/b'rLi:ii: mf- 

u^^t. •^w^/, ^riuapcer ij, ine Triangle of Deith". In r»AA4at 

c?:pt"r".'«,?!:rf^". 's«:h»oJ°fh. 

a llVil anJ °SiS„^iJ^5S%!!?!"r,"*\c^«^' ^? .llclt.d 

bibiioJ"p";"irS:"""" .r. U.t.d m , 

Jack Wallace Spencer, " Mnbo of tha to■^ '^ ia<a 

Mw'ig^:^ i:;: .n!5f if^^'fSi,"''^""^ th. Tnangi.-. 

fll. on thi SlM. official and. do., not maintain an offi.UX 



'■: vi.. 



We kaov o£ na maps depicting the Beraude Triangle. Bovever. 
charts of the area are available fromt Diatribution Control Depart- 
ment, 0. S, Haval Oceanographte Office, Washington, D.C. 20390. 
Of particular latereet to student, of myeterioue happenings nay be 
the Aeroaagnetlc Charts of U. S. Atlantic Coastal Region". H. 0, 
Ilia) $ 50 ;* h ' « ««^ver the Bermuda Triangle 
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- . _ THE LOSS OP FLIGHT 19 

At about 2:10 priB, on the afternoon cr 5 Ccccdbrr 1%5, Flight 17, 

eonalsting of five TBM Avenger Torpedo Bonibcre departed from the U. S. 

Naval Air Station , Fort Lauderdale , Florida, on an authorized advanced 

overwater navigational training flight. In charge of the flight vns a 

senior qualified flzlght instructor, piloting one of the planea* The 

other planes were p^.loted by qualified pilots nith bstv/oen 350 and 400 

• 

hours flight tine which at least 55 was in TBM t^pc aircraft. Tha 
weather over the ariia covered by the track of the navigational problem 
consisted of 8catta:.'od rain showers with a eeilicg of 2500 feet within 
the showers and unVimitod oul/side tho showers, visibility of miles 
in the jBhowers, 10-12 otherwise. Surface winds wero 20 kiots with gusts 
to 31 knots. The sea was moderate to rough* The gi^noral weather con- 
ditions were considor^id average for training flights of _this nature 
except within -showorst ' . . _ ' 

A radio message Intercepted at about 4:00 p.a* was the first 
indication that Flight 19 w^is lost* This message, believed to be , 
between the leader on Flight X9 and another pilot in the same flight, 
indicated that the planes were lost and ttat thoy were esqperioncing 
malfunction of their congpcsscs. Attenqpts to establish cosaunieations 
and to reach tho troubled flight wore in vain. All radio contact. was 
lost before tho exact nature of the trouble or tho location oif tho 
flight could be detcmlncd. Indications arc that tho flight become 
lost somewhere oast of the Florida poninsula and was unable to ■ 
dctermina a course to return. to their base. Hov/cver, the evidence is 
insufficient .to dotcrninc ^xictly whnt did happen, Tha fli(S^t was 



never heard frora again and no trnce of the plmea found. It Is ao sussed 
that they crashed at seai' possibly after running out of g!!8; It is 
known that the fuel carried by the aircraft would have been conpletely 
exhausted by 8:00 p.n. It Is also possible that some unexpected and 
unforseen devolopnont of weathor conditions cay have intervened. although 
there Is no evidence of freak storms in the area at the time. 

All available facilities in the iEsnediate area wore used in an 
effort to. locate the missing aircraft and help tiiem retuxn to base. 
These efforts were not* successful. No trace of' the aircraft was ever 
found even though aa. extensive search' operation was conducted until 
the evening of 10 Deeenbor 194$» when weather conditions deteriora.ted 
to the point where further efforts becand unduly hazardous*. Sufficient 
aircraft and sunTace vessels were utilised to satisfactorily cover those 
areas in which survivers of Flight 19 could be presuced to be located* 

One search aircraft tns lost during the operation. A PBM patrol 
plane i^ich was launched at approximtely 7:30 p«m.| 5 December 1945|) 
to search for the missing T3K*s» This aircraft was never seen nor heard 
from after take-off* Based tqpqn a report from a. merchant, ship off 
Fort Lauderdale which sighted a "burst of flaoe, app:;r6ntly eaq)lo8ion|'* 
and passed through on oil slick at a time and place which ffl:itched the 
presumed location of the TBU, it is believed this aircraft crashed at 
sea and sAnk* No trice of the plane or its crew was ever found* 
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FACT SHEET FOR USS CYCLOPS 

U5S CYCLOPSi Fuel Ship, Naval Overseas Transportation 
Service, 19,360 tons displacemmtr built by William Camp and • 
Sons, Philadelphiay contract price $822,500| building authorized 
by Act of Congress, approved May 13,1908; keel laid JUne 2, 1909 f 
launched May 7, 1910| commissioned November 7,1910; length overall 
542 feet, between perpendiculars 520 feet; breadth 65 feety. depth 
of hold 36 feet, 9 inches; Englnest Two vertical triple expansionr 
Boilderat Three double-ended cylindrical, 1 avixiliary; Indicated 
horsepower estimated 6.750; Generating sega; two 15 kilowatts each, 
125 volts. General Electric; Submarine signal sets; one receiving -' 
set, type "J"; designed mean draft 27 feet, 8 inches;, deadweight 
capacity to designed draft; cargo fuel 10,500 tons; bunker fuel 
2000 tons; reserve feed water 100 tons, other weights, total: 
12,900 tons; draft 29 feet, 9 inches; maximum bunker capacity 
2,275 tons; maximum cargo capacity fbr coal 11,600 tons, with 
maximum cargo capacity for oil, 2,925 tons, with maximum- coal 
1,275 tons; speed, loaded, 14.61 knots. 

Prior to the CYCLOPS being assigned to the Naval 
Overseas Transportation Service, she was operating with the 
Train of the Atlantic Fleet basing at Hampton Roads, Va« Oh January 
9, 1918, she was detached from this duty and assigned to the/ 
Naval Overseas Trahsportation Service* At this time, she was. 
at Hampton Roads loading a cargo of 9,960 tons of coal; At 
completion of loading she sailed fbr Bahia, Brazil, arriving 
there January 22nd. She discharged her cargo and sailed on 
January 25th for Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, arriving there on the 
28th. There she loaded a commercial cargo of 10,800 tons of 
manganese ore and sailed on February 16th, via the Barbadoesi«. forj 
Baltimore, Md., where she was due March 13th. She arrived at the * . 
Barbadoes March 3, 1918 fbr. coal and left on March 4th. Since .. 
her departure there has been no trace of the vessel. The 
disappearemce of this ship has been one of the most baffling . 
mysteries in the annals of. the NSavy, all attempts to locate her: 
having been proved unsuccessful. Many theories have been advanced^ 
but none that satisfactorily accounts for her disappearance. 
There were no enemy submarines in the Western Atlantic at the 
time, and in December 1918 every effort was made to obtain infor** 
mation from German sources regarding the disappearance of the 
vessel. Information was requested from all attaches in Europe 
with the restult that it is definite that neither German U-boata 
nor German mines came into the question. The only German 
information regarding the loss of the CYCtOPS was that, 
emanating £rom American sources whidh stated that the ship 
left the Barbadoes in March 1918 and has not been heard of since* 

There have been many stories, circulated giving, stqpposed 
clues to the loss of CYCIiOPS but- all have failed of confirmation; 



i Lives lost on the USS CVCLOPS and declared dead as of June 14, 19 18 1 

s . ". ■ - ■ ■ 

; Naval officers of the vessel .. 15 

Naval enlisted men of the crew 221 
Naval officers carried as. passengers 6 
Naval enlisted men carried as. passengers 64 

; U.S. Marines carried as passengers . 2 

J U«S* Consul at Rio de Janeiro carried . 

I "as. a passenger . .\ ■ 1 . ; 

[ 30^ 
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LOST PATROI 



By MICHAEL McDONELL 



At 1410 on December 5, 1945, five TBM Avengers comprising 
Flight 1 9 rose into the sunny sky above MAS Fort Lauderdale, Flo, 
Turning east the formation headed out over fhe Wtlantic on the first 
leg of a routine exercise from which neither the 14 men of Flight 19 
nor the 13-man crew of a PBM Mariner sent out to search for them 

were ever to return. 

The disappearance of the five Avengers and the PBM sparked one 
of the Ujrgest air and sea searches in history as hundreds of ships and 
aircraft combed over 200,000 square miles of the Atlantic Ocean 
and Gulf of Mexico, while, on land, search parties scoured the 
interior of Florida on the outside chance that the aircraft mig/it have 

gone down there undetected > 
But nothing was ever found. No wreckage, no bodies, notWng. All 
that remained were the elements of mysterv and a mvsterv it quickly 
and easily, became. Flight 19 -~ ' The lost Patrol" — is now the 
central element of the legend of the infamous "Bermuda Triangle." 
Much /las been written and speculated af)out the Triangle, a stretch 
of ocean credited by some as being -the graveyard of the Atlantic," 
home of the forbidding Saragas.so Sea. In actuality, the Triangle 
is no such geometric entity; it is an area whose northern boundaries 
stretch roughly from the .southern Virginia coa.st to the Bermuda 
Islands, southward to the Bahamas and west to the Florida Keys. And 
within this area, it has been reported .since 1840 that men, ships 
and even aircraft have disappeared with frequent regularity. Why? 
It depends on whom you talk to. Some claim that this Hoodoo Seals 
a maritime Molech, that supernatural forces are at work there. Otfiers 
as.sert that strange magnetic and natural forces unique to the area 
and unknown to modern science are responsible for the disappear- 
ances. Still more believe that with the heavy .sea and air traffic moving 
through the area it is inevitable that .some unexplained "incidents" 
are bound to happen. But no matter what the argument and rationale, 
there is .something oddly provoking about the.se occurrences, par- 
ticidarly tlie "normal" circumstances which existed prior to each 
disa.ster. It is this writer's view that many a good tale would lie a-dying 

if all the facts were included. 
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Take ihc Lost Pa!ru/, for example. The popttlar version ineviiahly }ioes someihini^ like (his: 

Five Avengers are airborne at 2:00 p.m. on a bright sunny day. The mission is a rou- 
tme two-hour patrol from Fort Lauderdale, Fla. — due east for 150 miles, north for 
40 miles and then return to base. All five pilots are highly experienced aviators and 
all of the aircraft have been carefully checked prior to takeoff. The weather over the 
route is reported to be excellent, a typical sunny Florida day. The flight proceeds. At 
3:45 Fort Lauderdale tower receives a call from the flight but, instead of requesting 
landing instructions, the flight leader sounds confused and worried. "Cannot see land," 
he blurts. "We seem to be off course." 

"What is your position?" the tower asks. 

There are a few moments of silence. The tower personnel squint into the sunlight 
of the clear Florida afternoon. No sign of the flight. 

"We cannot be sure where we are," the flight leader announces. "Repeat: Cannot 
see land." 



Contact is lost with the flight for about ten minutes and then it is resumed. But it 
is not the voice of the flight leader. Instead, voices of the crews are heard, sounding 
confused and disoriented, "more like a bunch of boy scouts lost in the woods than 
experienced airmen flying in clear weather." "We can't find west. Everything is wrong. 
We can't be sure of any direction. Everything looks strange, even the ocean." Another 
delay and then the tower operator learns to his surprise that the leader has handed 
over his command to another pilot, for no apparent reason. 

Twenty minutes later, the new leader calls the tower, his voice trembling and bor- 
dering on hysteria. "We can't tell where we are . . . everything is . . . can't make 
out anything. We think we may be about 225 miles northeast of base. . . ." For a few 
moments the pilot rambles incoherently before uttering the last words ever heard 
from Flight 19: "It looks like we are entering white water We're completely lost." 

Within minutes a Mariner flying boat, carrying rescue equipment, is on its way to 
Flight 19's last estimated position. Ten minutes after takeoff, the PBM checks in with 
the tower . . . and is never heard from again. Coast Guard and Navy ships and aircraft 
comb the area for the six aircraft. They find a calm sea, clear skies, middling winds of 
up to 40 miles per hour — and nothing else. For five days almost 250,000 square 
miles of the Atlantic and Gulf are searched. Yet, not a flare is seen, not an oil slick, 
life raft or telltale piece of wreckage is ever found. 

Finally, after an extensive Navy Board of Inquiry investigation is completed, the 
riddle remains intact. The Board's report is summed up in one terse statement: "We 
are not able to even make a good guess as to what happened." ^ 
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Mftyfat nol» but lel*b try. Popular vei^on of tht 
. itory of the LoU Patrol such at the preoading 
tale bear striking resemblances to one another, so much 
so that, because of re<occurring pauages in all of them, 
one » led to beiievo that a certain amount of borrowing - 
and embelliihing from a single source has been per* 
formed over the 28 yean since the incident occurred. 
And let us say now that this article is not a debunking 
piecei but simply a perusal of an incident that has grown 
to the stature of a myth — a legend thai bep to be 
more expertly examined. 

The following account is based oa the otRatH Board 
of Inquiry report concerning the disappearance of 
Fight 19 and PBM-S. Buno 59225. The record consists 
of testimony of individuals, expert opinions and logs 
of the numerous radio transmissions. 

To begin with* the 
Lost Patrol was 
not a patrol at alL 
It was an over- 
water navigation 
training hop com- 
posed of an in- 
structor, 4 Naval 
Aviators undergiv 
Ing VTB-type ad- 
vanced training 
and nine eolistsd 
aircrewmea who, 
• with the exception of 'one, were alt undeigotng advanced 
combat aircrew training in VTB-type aircraft The in- 
structOT was a combat veteran wiUi 2509.3 hours of . 
flying time; most of it in type, whQe his students had 
approximately 300 houra eadw about 60 in the TBM/ 
TBF. With the exception or' the instractor. hardly a 
"highly experienced" lot 

The fli^ wu entitled Navigation Problem N& I 
which ran u follows: ( I ) depart NAS Port Lauderdale 
26 degrees 03 minutes north and 80 degrees 07 minutes 
west and fly 091 degreea distance 56 miles to Hens and 
Chickens Shoals to conduct low level bombing and, 
after bombing, continue on course 091 for 67 miles. 
(2) fly course 346 degrees for 73 miles and (3) Ity 
course 241 degrees for a distance of 120 miles, return- 
ing to NAS Fbrt Lauderdale. In short, a triangular route 
with a .brief stop for some glide bombing practice on 
the first Teg out 

Prior to the hop, the five Avengen were thoroughly 
preflighted. All survival gear was intact, fuel tanks were 
full, instruments were checked — but .one irnechanic 
c ommented that none of the aireiafl had a clock. Of 
the 24-hour variety, clocks normally insulted aboard 
aircraft were highly prized by souvenir hunters. Besides, : 
everyone had his own personal wristwatch — or did he? 

Inside the training office, the. students of Flight 19 
wait^ for their briefing; they were going to be late — 
takeoff time was set for 1345 and the instructor hadnt 
shown up. At 1315 he arrived and uked the aviatfon 
training duty officer to find another instructor to take 
his place. Giving no reason, he stated simply that he did 
not want to take this one out His request was denied; 
he was told that no relief was available. 



II was- the iistnieioi^ flnt time oa tiris paMcabr 
syllabus hep. He had only recently arrived from NAS 
Miami (where he had also been a VTB-type instructor). 
But to the anxiously waiting students, it was the thtrrf 
and final navigational problem. The previous two had 
been in the same general area and now they were anxious 
to complete the pliase. 

At last the briefing began. The weather for the area 
of the problem was described as "favorabte.** In tiie 
words of the traioing duty ofllcer who attended the 
briefing, '*The aerologist sends us t report in the morn- 
ing. If weatiier cenditions are unfavorable, he will 
inform us . . . and tell us about the conditloiL In the 
absence of any further inforroatioii, I considered the 
weather favorable.** Thb estimate was later confirmed 
by another TBM training fli^t performing the same 
problem an hour earlier than Flight 19: weather favofw 
able, sea state moderate to rough. 

At 1410 the flight waa in the air, led by one of the 
/ni students. The instructor, whose call sign wu Fox 
Tare Two Eight (FT-28), flew the rear, in a tracking 
position. ETA wu 1723 and the TBMs had enough 
fuel to remain aloft for five to five-and-a-half houn. 
Hens and Chickens Shoals, commonly called Chteken* 
Rocks, the point at which they would conduct low level 
bombing, wu only 56 miles away. If they cruised at 150 
mph, they would arrhe at the Rocks in about 20 min* 
utea or so. Thirty minutes for bombing and then coik 
tinue on the-firud 67 miles of the fint teg. 

At Fort Lauderdale, the tower picked up conversatioo - 
from Flight 19: **rve |ot one mon bomb.** **Go ahead^ 
and drop it'* wu the response. A fishing boat captain 
working near the target area remembers seeing three or 
four airplanes flying east at approximately 1500. 
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don^t know 
how to get to 
Fort Lauderdale, * 



Anumlng thit the flfght flew tht mt of th« i!nt l«g 
•nd then chanied to coum 344 they would have heea* 
near. Great Sale Cay by 1540. But at about that timt, 
.FT-74, the lentor flight instructor at Fort Lauderdale, 
wai joinfaig up hii squadron around the field when be 
heard what he assumed weri either some boato or air-, 
craft In distma. *'One man wu transmitting on 48QS ' 
to 'Powen* [the name of one- of the atudenttl.*' The 
voice uked Powers what fait compatt read a number of 
timet and finally Powers said, **I don*t know where we- 
are. We must have got lost after that last turn.** 

Upon hearing this, the senior flight instructor in- 
fomiled Fort Lauderdale that either a boat or sonw^ 
planet were lost He then called. This it FT*74k plane 
or beat calling 'Powers* please identify yourself so aome^ 
one can help you.** No response but, a few momenta 
later, the voice came on again asking the others if there 
were any "suggestions.** FT-74 tried again and the voioe- 
wia identified at FT-28. *'FF-28, tbit b FT-7< what it 
your trouUef* **Both my compatsei an out and^ I am • 
trying to find Fort Lauderdale, PTa. I am over land but 
it't broken. I am ture I'm in the Keyi but I dont know^ 
how far down and I dont know how to get to Poit ' 
fjauderdalft** 

The Keys? Both oompastea oiit? FT-74 pauaedt and . 
then told FT-28 to . . put the sun on your port < 
wing if you are in the Keys and fly up the coast until 
you get to MiamL Fort Lauderdale it 20 milest furthers* 
your first port after Miami. The air station is directly • 
on your left from !he poil^ But FT*28 shouldihaw- 
known if he wat actually over the Keyi; he had flo«ni*lii 
that area for sia montha while ttilioned at Miami He- 
sounded rattled, confused. 

'^at is your present altitude? I win fly south and 
meet you.** FT-28 replied, **I know where I am now. 
Vm at 2300 feet Don't come after nm,* 

But PT-74 was not convinced. ''Roger, youVv at 
2300. I'm coming to meet you anyhow.** Minutet>later,- 
FT-28 called again: *^e have just passed over- a small, 
island. We have no other land in tight.** How could^he 
have run out of itlaodtTHow could he have missed^the 
Florida peninsula if he waa in the Keyi? Fr74 wet^ 
beginning, to have serious doubts. 

FT-28 came back on the air. **Can you have- Miami 
or someone turn on their radar gear and pick, ia up? 
We dont seen to be getting far. We were out on a 
navigation hop and on the lecoad teg I thought they 
were going wrong, so I took over and waa flying them 
back to the right position. But Vm sure, now, that neither 
one of my compasses is working." FT«74 replied: '^You 
cant expect to get here in ten minutet. You have ■ 30 
to 35-knot head or crosswind. Turn on your emergency 
IFF gear, or do you have it onl** FF-28 replied that he ' 
did not 

At 1626 Air-See Rescue Tuk Unit Pour at Foit 
Bveigladet heard FT-28: "I am at angelt 3 J. Have on 
emer gen cy IFF. Does anyone in the area have a radar 
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icfeen thftt could pick m upT ASRTU-4 Rogered md, 
not having diitctk»i*finding getr, conticted Fort Laud* 
erdftle, who replied that they would notify NAS Miami 
and Bsic the other stations to attempt to pidc up the lost 
flight on radar or with direction flnden. In all, more 
than 20 land facilities were contacted to assist in the 
location of Flight 19. Merchant ships in the area were ■ 
asked to be on the alert and several Coast Guard vessds 
were told to prepare to put to sea. But there were delays. 
Teletype communication with several locations was out 
and radio fixes were hampered by statte and interference 
from Cuban broadcast stations. 

At 1628. ASRTU-4 called FT-28 and suggested that 
another plane in the flight with a good compass take 
over the lead. FT-28 Rogered but. tan fragmentary 
messages between the flight leader and the students 
concerning their estimated position and headings, it 
appears that no other plane took the lead at this time. 

Meanwhile, FT*74 wu having his own problems 
maintaining contact whh the lost flight '*Your trans- 
missions are fading. SometUng la wrong. What is your 
aitituder* From far away, Fr-28 called, 'Tm at 4500 
feet** At this point FT<-74*s transmitter went out and 
he had no power to continue on the eomouM f req w ency 
with the lost iivenfffs; 

According to the senior instiuctoi^ later testimony. . 
**. . . u his transmissions were fading, he must have 
been going away north as I headed south. ... I believe 
at the time of 1^ first transmission, he was eiAer over 
tba Biminies or Bahamas. I was about 40 miles south 
of Fbft Lauderdale and couldn't hear him any longer." 

Did be remember any more? Yes, he recalled that at 
1600. FT-28 had reported thai he had a vtsibiltty of' 
10 to 12 miles. FT-74 further stated that while flying 
ofbhore at the time, he had observed a very rough sea 
covered with white caps and streamers. (The surface 
winds were westerly, about 22 kootstand visibility wu 
very good in ail directlont eioept directly west) 

Upon returning to Foit Lauderdale, Fr-74 wciM^ to 
operationa and related sa much u he could re- 
member of tfao eonveisations with FT-28 to the duty 
officer and requested permission to take the duty aircraft 
out to search for the flight Reeeivmg no answer, the 
pilot then made the same request to the flight officer 
who replied, **Vcry definitely, no * 

The flight officer had been notified of Flight 19's 
difiicuity at 1630 by the duty ofBcer. "I fanmediately went 
into operations and learned that the flight leader thought 
he was along the Florida Keys. I then learned that his 
flnt transmission revealing that he was lost had occurred > 
around 160a I knew by thh that the leader could not 
possibly have gone on more than one leg of his naviga- 
tion problem and still gotten back to the Keys by 1600. 
... I notified ASRTU-4 to instruct FT-28 to fly 270 
degrees and also to fly towards the sun.** (This was 
standard procedure f6r lost planes in the area and wis 
drummed into aU studenti.) 



^He must have 
been heading 
north as I 
headed south.^ 
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At 1927, PBM.5, Buno 59225, wu tirbomt frDn 
Banana River with three aviatora aboard and ■ crew of 
ten. At 1930, (he aircraft radioed an **out'* icpoit to ita 
faoine baia and waa not heard fram again. 

Cfuiatng off the coait of Florida, the tanker && 
Goftuv Mats waa sailing through the dark night when 
it sent the following memga, "At 1950. observed a bunt 
of flamci. apparently an vxploiioo, leaping flames 100 
feet high and burning for ten minutei. Poiitiott 28 de> 
greet 59 minutes north, 80 degrees 25 minutes west 
At present, pasting through a big pool of oil. Stopped, 
circled ar» using searchlights, looking for survivors. 
None found.** Her captain later confirmed that he saw a 
plane catch fiis and immediately crash, exploding upon 
the sea. 

A message from USS Sotomoiu (CVE-67), which 
was participating in die search, later confirmed both the 
merchantman's report and the fears of many at Banana 
River. ''Our air search radar showed a plane after take- 
off from Banana River last night joining with another* 
plane,* then sepantmg and proceeding on oourse 045. 
degrees at exact time S.S. Gaines MOts sighted flamei 
_ and In exact spot the above plane disappeared from the 
radar screen and never reappeared.** No wreckage was : 
sighted and according to wimctses there was little likeli- 
hood that any could have been recovered due to a very 
rough sea. The next day, water samples, taken in the 
aiea, developed an oQy film. Hie area was not buoyed 
due to the heavy seas nor were diving or salvage opera- . 
tions cvM- conducted. The depth of the water was 78 
feet and the site wu close to the Gulf Stream. 

During the Board'ii examination of the disappeanmee 
of the PBM, several witnesHS were questioned conoeni- 
ing gas fumes and smokmg regulations, which were 
reportedly well posted and rigidly enforced aboard all 
PBMs. Although the Board's report it not a verbatim 
record and no accusations were made, there seema to 
be enough inference present to cause one to suspect that 
the Board was awaie of the PBM's nickname, ''the. 
flying gas tank." 

What followed is essentially what has been reported . 
by so many othen: five days of fruitless searcb* - 
iog which revealed numerous older wredts but not so 
much as a scrap of wfeckage from either the TBMs or 
the PBM. The fate of the latter seems confirmed ^ an 
inflight fire of unknown origin and subsequent crash/ 
explosion. The former's disappearance still has the am 
of mystery, however. 

Why did Fr-28 not want to go on the flight; whtt 
was his state of mind? How could both his compassee 
have gone out? Did he have a watch? One suspects he 
did not, as he repeatedly asked the other flight members - 

• the second PBM 



horn hug ^erttfai headings had bean floim. These aro 
only tome of the questions which can never be fuOy 
answered. . 
Biit some have been. ' 

We now know that FT-2S took the lead somethne^ 
after the tura north on the second leg^ thinking that his . 
students were on a wrong faeadfaig. We know thai Fr*2S 
would not switch to the emergency radio frequency for 
fear of losing contact with his flight We alto know^ 
that there were strong differences of opMoo between 
the] Instructor and the students about where they mm- 
Th| instractdr, familiar with the Florida Xeye,- with 
both oompasns out and with evidmly no concept of 
tbne, could veiy well have mistakeo the cayi.of the 
northern Bahantsa for the Keys and the water hennd.- 
for the Gulf of Mexico. 

But the students, having, flown' the area betai^ ap- 
peared to know exactly where they wevB->and it was 
MH the Keys or the OuU: The lead passed bock and 
foith between Fr-28 and a student, and land was never 
'; reached aa the flight zigzagged thnsogh the area^ north . 
of the Bahamaa. 

Toward the end, the low ceiUng and daytime'te»fttile> 
visibility were replaced by rain squalls, turbuienee.*udc 
the darknett of winter night. Teirific winda wemren- 
' countered and the once tranquil sea ran roughs They 
would "fly towards shore," the better to be rescued. 
Whether it wu the Atlantic or Gulf Coasts that«^ they . 
thought they were flying toward, can never be known. 

Valiantly trying to keep hb flight together la the laGO^: 
of mott difficult flying condltiona, the leader aade^hia^. 
plan: When any aircraft got down to ten gallona' of 
fuel, they would aU ditch together. When that fateful 
point wu reached, we can only imagine the feelings of 
the 14 men of Flight 19 u they descended through the 
dark toward a foaming, nging see and obUvioa. 

Former TBM pilou that we questioned expresa^ the 
• dphiiott that an Avenger attempting to ditch at night in 
a heavy sea wouM almost ceitainly not survive the crash.. 
And this, we feel, wu the case with Flight 19. the Loat^ 
PatroL The aircraft most probably broke up on impact, 
and those crewmen who might have survived the crash 
would not have lasted long hi oool water whem^the 
comfort index wu lowered by the strong winds. This 
last element, while only an educated guess,, seems to 
satisfy this strange and famous "dfaappMrenoe." . 



■ .On other matters, there have been equally stnnge 
appearaneet — or sightings — by experienced Nsval 
AviatorL And the reasons for them have not yet been 
adequately explained. For the curioua, exanq^ are 
provided on the following pages. 
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Cnm nrnnb ^n and p99M9ng9n on 

M RSD (G-84) 9Mp9fl9ncad tt dr^' 
matte UFO atghttng In tha predawn 
houra of a North Attantle flight In 
tha aarfy 1950a. Datalla of the /n- 
teraatlng occurranea» aa told aoma 
yaara later by the pilot U, are 
excerpted here through the coopere^ 
tlon of the National Inveatlgatlona 
Committee on Aertel Phenomena 
(NlCAPh 

At the time of the e^ent, U, B. waa 
30 yaara old, experienced In both 
North and South Atlantic flight, with 
quallhcatlona In 98 typea of alr&eft 



The weather waa excellent. The 
moon had aet but vlalblllty waa good. 
ii. 5. and the plane commander, 
LCdr. K„ who wee In the oopllot'a 
aeat, eouM make out the horim 
clearly, 

Aaleep In the aircraft were two extre 
crewa, one a relief for B/a men, the 
other , on boerd ea paaaengere. The 
MO wee et lOjOOO feet on e eoutlh 



weaterfy courae for Newt^undland,- 
ground apeed 200 knota. Three and a 
half houra out of Iceland, .r.ldpolnt 
In the night, they paaami over e 
weather ship on atatlon off the coast 
of Greenland. The ahtp reported 
normal eondltfonoi, 

Th« alrerift waa ofi autopltot 
LCdr. K. and myself were on 
constant watch for other aircraft I 
observed a yellow glow In the 
distance about 30 to 39 mllea away, 
at about the one o'clock position mid 
below the horlaon. My tmpreaalon ^ 
waa that there waa a amall olty 
ahead, becauae It was the aamft 
glow you get from a group of tights 
on the aurface before you get close ^ 
enough to pick them out IndMduaUy. 

"Knowing that our courae took 
us past the tip of Greenland, my 
flrat thought waa that we hadnt 
yet reached ft, that we were behind 
schedule and had drifted north, but 
rememberfng that we had passed 
over the weather ahip, I reatlied tMa 
waa not the case. I called K.'a 
attention to the glow and aaked him 
what he thought It waa. Ha sold that . 
It looked like we were aipproachtng 
land. I asked our navigator to check 
our poaltton. He did and replied that 
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we were on flight plan and on course. 

"The lights were farther away 
than we thought because it took us 
eight to ten minutes to get close 
enough to where the lights had a 
pattern (our ground speed was over 
three miles per minute), about 15 
or 18 miles away, that time, due 
to the circular pattern of lights. I 
got the Impression that possibly two 
ships were tied up together and that 
lights were strung between them 
for either transferring cargo from 
one to the other or that one was in 
some kind of trouble. 

"I asked the navigator to check 
his ship plot. He replied that there 
were no ships plotted in this area 
and that we were not close to the 
shipping lanes anyway. The radio- 
man also went on the air to the 
weather ship, which verified that 
there were no ships in the area. 

"Since it was time for Lt. J.'s crew 
to relieve us. I had the plane captain 
awaken them. When Lt. J. and Lt. M. 
came up forward. I pointed the lights 
out to then- Their only comment 
was that it had to be a ship because 
it was on the water and we were 
overtaking it fast. By this time, we 
were five to seven miles away; It 
was about 30 degrees to our right; 
and we had to look down at about a 
45-degree angle. The lights had a 
definite circular pattern and were 
bright white. 

"Suddenly, the lights went out. 
There appeared a yellow halo on the 
water. It turned to orange, to a fiery 
red. and then started moving toward 
as at a fantastic speed, turning to a 
bluish red around the perimeter. 
Due to its high speed, its direction 
of travel and its size, it looked as 
though we were going to be 
engulfed. I quickly disengaged the 
autopilot and stood by to push the 
nose of the plane over in hopes that 
we could pass under it because of 
the angle at which it was ascending. 
The relief crew was standing behind 
us: everyone began ducking and a 
few heads were hit on objects. 

"It stopped its movement toward 
us and began moving along with us 
about 45 degrees off the bow to the 
right, about 100 feet or so below us 
and about 200 to 300 feet In front of 
us. It was not in a level position: it 



was tilted about 25 degrees. 

"It stayed in this position for a 
minute or so. It appeared to be from 
200 to 300 feet In diameter, 
translucent or metallic, shaped like 
a saucer. A purple-red glow around 
the perimeter was the same type of 
glow you get around the commutator 
of an auto generator when you 
observe it at night. 

"When the object moved away 
from us, it made no turns, as though 
it was backing up about 170 degrees 
from the direction from which it 
approached us. and was still tilted. 
It was only a few seconds before it 
was out of sight. (Speed estimated 
in excess of 1,500 mph.) 

"All of our cameras were within 
reach, but no one was calm enough 
to think about taking a picture. Most 
of us were wondering what it was. 
Our impression was that this was a 
controlled craft. It had been either 
hovering over the water or sitting 
on it; then it detected us and came 
up to investigate. 

"After Lt. J.'s crew had taken 
over. I proceeded aft and learned 
that most of the passengers had 
observed the same thing. Since I 
was unable to Identify the object, I 
asked Dr. M.. a commander in the 
Medical Corps, if he had observed 
the object. He replied that he had 
and that he did not look further 
because It was a flying saucer and 
he did not believe In such things. I 
immediately returned to the cockpit 
and informed the crew to keep quiet 
about what we observed because it 
might have been our first sighting 
of a flying saucer (during those 
years when you mentioned you had 
such a sighting, you were believed 
to be crazy). Lt. J. informed me that 
it was too late because he had called 
Gander Airfield in Newfoundland to 
see if the object could be tracked 
by radar. 

"When we landed we were met 
by Intelligence officers. It was 
obvious that there had been many 
sightings in the same area. . . . 
Subsequently, when we arrived in 
the United States, we had to make 
a full report and 1 found out a few 
months later than Gander radar did 
track the object in excess of 
1 ,800 mph." 



June 1973 
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By Howard LRosenbefQ 

During the poit century mort than 50 ah!pe and 20 
aircraft sailed into obUvion in the area knowm at Um- 
DeviPs Triangle, Bermuda Trian^ Hoodoo Sea« or a 
host of other namea. 

Exactly what happened to the ihipa and abcraft ia not 
known. Most disappeared without a trace. Few distreea 
calli and little, it any, debria signaled their 
disappearance. 

Size of the triangle b dicuted by whoever happens to 
be writing about it, and consequently what ihipa and the 
number lost depends largely on which article you read. 

Vincent Gaddis, credited writh putting the trian^e "on 
thfe map** in a 1964 Aifosy feature, described the 
triangle as extending from Florida to Bermuda, 
southwest to Puerto Rico and back to Florida through 
the Bahamas. Another author putt the apexes of the 
■triangle sorjhwhere b Virginia, on the western coast of 
Bermuda and around Cuba, Dominican Republic and 
Puerto Rico. Sixes of the' areas described ruga front 
500,000 to 1.5 million square miles. 

Whatever the size or 'shape, there tnppoaedly h somo 
inexplicable force within it thai cauaaa ships ^nd planaa 
to vanish. 

Acoordbig to Richard Wfawr, who recently completed 
a TV film documentary on the area, one "expert** he 
interviewed cUims the misdng ships and planes are still 
there, only in a different dimension as a result of a 
magnetic phenomenon that could have been set up by a 
UFO (Unidentified Flying Objectl. 

Winer is cnirenUy %vritfaig a bot^ on the sabiJeet 'aBd 
has traveled most of the area in hia sailboat. Ha oonfessea 
he "never saw anything unusual.** 

Winer's TV program dealt mostly %rith the strange, 
disappearance in 1945 of five Navy TBM Avengers %vith 
14 fliers who flew from Ft. Laod^ale into the triangle 
never to retnia. A PBM Mariner with a 13-nian erewr 
was sent out to search for the fUark It too, never 
returned. 

Few have really dug faito all the aspecto of thia. 
mystery, but many are content to attribute the loss of 
Flight 19 to some mysterious source, lOce UFOs. Michael 
McDcMinel did do some digging. lit an artide he wrote 
for the June 1973 edition of Naval Aviation Ne%vs he 
suggested the most realistic answer to the loss of Flight 
19 was simply, that after beooming lost, they ran out of 
gas. Many question that possibility by asking, "How 
could such experienced pikita get lost? How could all the 
compasses be wrong?** 



If the planes were flying through a magnetic storm, alt 
co m pass es could possibly malfunction. Actually, man's 
knowledge of maipietism is limited. We know hoW u live 
%rith it and escape it by going Into space, but, we reiily 
doa*t know what exactly it is. . . 

As for the pilott* experience* Flight 19 was a trftniing 
fBgfat. Thou^ advanced, it waa still training. Even the . 
most ^^experienced** pilots make mistakea< 

McDonnri concludes his article with the statement, 
"Fonner TBM pilou that, we questioned expresS' the* 
opinion that the crew of an Avenger attempting to ditch . 
at ni^ m a heavy sea would almost certainly not 
survive the crash. And this, we feel waa the ease with 
Flight 19. llie aircraft most probably broke i*** on 
• impact and thoee crewmen who might have survived the 
craA would not have bsted long in oool. water.** 

The PBM Mariner waa specifically designed, aa a 
rescue plane with the ability to remain aloft for 24 hoorai 
But, the Mariners also were nicknamed "flying gaa^ 
tanka** by those who flew them. It waa Common fsr a 
pitot.to search the crew members before each flight for 
m a t c h es or cigarette lighters because gas fumes> o^ien 
were present. After this Mariner disappeared. Navy soon 
gRNmded an others.' 

Another mysterious disappearance that baffleer 
researchen ia that of the SS Marine Sul|to Queen. 
Bound for Norfolk, . Va. from Beaumont, Texaa, the - 
Unker waa last heard from on Feb. 3, 1963 
when she rouUnely radued her position. The message^ 
placed her near Key West in the Florida Straits.. 
. Tluee days later, G>ast Guard searchen found, a 
solitary life jacket bobbing in a cahn sea 40 mUeav 
aonthwest of the tanker's last known position. No otSicr 
sign of the missing tanker or her 39-nian crew haaevw ** 
bieen found. . . 

Theabseneecl bodies might be explained hy the fact 
that the waten are infested with sharks and barracndn.. 
Aa for the tanker, she was carrying 15,000 long tons cl 
molten sulphur contained in four metal tanka, each 
heated to 275 degreea Fahrenheit by a network of coila. 
connected to two boilers. 

No one knows for sure whether she blew up, but it is a . 
possibility. U gaa escaped from the tanka and pcrfsoned 
the crew, the radb officer may have not had time to send 
a distress call before being overcome. The slightest spark 
coukl have set the leakfaig sulphur afire In an instant. 

Writing m the Seamen *8 Church Institute of New 
.York*a magasine,. The Lookout, Paul Brock said that 
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offieen on a Hondani fiaf banana boat **r«pQrted to the 
Coast Guard that their freightor ran into a 'strong odor* 
15 mflet off Cape San Antonia, the western tijp of Cuba* 
just before dawn on February 3. The odor was *acrid* **. 
' Brock ipeculatet that they oould have anelled the 
fumes coming from the Sulphur Queen "floating 
somewhere over the horiioiif bsr crew dead and her. 
cargo blazing.**. 

According to Brock,- T-2 tanken like the Sulphnr 
Queen bad .a . history of battle failure. He said thai 
''during the preceding 1 1 years, three T-2s had splh in 
half.** Brock also cites a case in December 1954 when a 
converted Navy LST, the Southern DistricC, was 
heading up the North Carolina coastline when she 
disappeared without a trace or distreu call* Her cargo 
was powdered sulphur. 

One of the most celebrated stories of DeviUs Triangk 
victims, b that of USS Cycbpa which disappeared In 
Mardiof 1918. 

In his television program, Richard Winer bdicated 
the captain of the Cyclops was rather eccentric He waa 
reputedly fond of pacing the q\iarterdeck wearing a hat* 
ft cane and hit und^wear. Prior to the Cydops 
disappearance there was a minor mutiny by some 
members of the crew whidi was promptly squelched by 
the captain and the. perpetrators were sent below hi 
Irons. None of this really offers a clue to what happened 
to the collier Cyclops, but it suggests something other 
than a mysterkms force mig^t have led to her doom. . 

According to Marshall- Smith writhsg hi CosnK^ 
politan, September 1973, "theories ranged from mutiny 

at sea to a boiler explosion %vhich carried away the radio 
shack and prevented any distress call.** One magaslne. 
Literary Digest, speculated that a giant octopus rose 
from the sea, entwmed the ship with iu tentacles and 



dragged it to the bottom. Anbdisr tKevy wn tlm dw 
ship suddenly turned turtle b a freak sConii* irapiiiDf all 

hands '"•td^ i 

Ffty yean later, novelist Pen! GalHeo used the idea at 

. the peg for a novel called The Poseidr:) Adventure which 
was made Into a successful movie k 1972* 

Cycbpa waa assigned to the Naval Ovcrseaa-TVan^- 
porution Servicr, which became the Naval Transpoi^ 
Ution Service, which merged with the Amy Transport 
Service to become the Military Sea Tkvnsporutioa 
Service and then MOitary Sealih Gonunand. Whea she- 
sailed she waa baded with 10300 tone of mangaiieseote 
bound for Baltimore from Barbadoa in the West Indies. 

Information obtained from Germany following WorU 
War I disproved the notion that enemy U4>oat8oraihiea 
' sank the Cydops. None vrere in the area. 

Another story concerns the loss of the nndeer 
submarine USS Scorpbn in the DeviPs Triangle. It is 
impossible to stretch even the farthest flung region of the 
triangle to mclude the position of the lost sub. 

Truth is. Scorpion was found by the MSC ooean- 
ographic ship USNS MIzar about 400 miles southwest of 
the Auses, nowhere near the Devil's TViang^e. Its loss 
was attributed to mechanical failure, not some deraonie 
denizen of the deep. . 

. Ihere areUlerallythousandaof caset of lost shipa ever 

since prinyitlve man.dug a canoe out of the trunk of a tree 
and set it hi the water. Why all this emphasis on the 
Devll't IViangle? It*a dlfHcttlt to say. 

It would seem that,, historically, whenever man waa 
unable to explain the nature of the world around him,. 

the problems he faced were said to be caused by gods, 
demons, monsters and more recently, extra-terrestrial 
invaders. 

Before Columbus set sail and found the Americas, it 
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WM bellevad that Um %«DrId %vat flat ■nd If yoB Mflfld 100 
far west, yon would fall off the edge. That reaaoofaif 
prevaila Qonoenliig the DevU*a THaogle. Sinee not 
enough aelentifie reeeardi haa bieen done to explain the 
phenomenon associated with the area« imaguiation takea 
over. UFOs, mystical rays from the sun to the lost 
Continent of Atlantist. giant sea monatm and anper* 
. natural beings are linked to the. mysterioua disappyai^ 
ances in the triangle. 

To someone unprepared to take on the immense work 
of sdentifie research, supernatural phenomenon makie 
for an easy answer. But, it is amasing how many super* 
natural things become natural when scientifiinUy 
investigated. 

There are a number of natural forces at work in the 
area kno«vn as the Devil*s Triangle, any of which could, 
if the conditions were ri^t, bring down a plane or « 

ship. 

Many reputable sdentisu refuse to talk to anyone 
concerning the DevU'a Triangle simply because they do 
not want their good names and repuutioni OModated 
with notions they consider ridiculous. 

One expert on ocean cumnu at Yale University, who . 
asked not to be identified, ex|rfodod hito laughter at the 
mentk)n of the triangle and said^ **We confidently, and 
without any hesiution, often go to sea and work hi that 
area.** Another scientist refused to talk about h. 

Atmospheric aberrations are common to jet ago - 
travelers. Few have flown vrithout experiencing a 
phenomenon known as clear air turbulence. An aircraft 
can be flying smoothly on a beautifully clear 
day— suddenly hit an air podwt or hole in the sky and 
drop 200 to 300 feet. 

U. Cmdr. Peter Quhiton, meteorologist and satellite 
liaison officer with the Fleet Weather Servwe at 



Suhfamd, Md; saki, **Yott can coiiie op with hundrvd? of 
possibilities and elaborate on all of them and then oomo 
up urith hundreds more to dispute the original oaea»l* 

**It*s aU sutistksal,** be saidr "there's nothing magfeal. 
about it.** Accordfaigto QufntOB, the Penmidn IMmfio • 
area is notorious for unpredictable weather. The only 
tUngs necessary for a stonn to become a viokiit 
hurricane are speed, letch (the area the whid bkiwB overl 
and time. If the area is large enough, a thunderstorm can - 
vAAp mto a hurricane of tremendoua intouity*. But 
' hurricanes can usually be spotted by meteorolagistsi 
using satellite survetUanee^ It is the small, vkdsBr 
thonderstonna known as meso-meteorok)gieal stonna 
that Aey ean*t predict since they are outside of normal 
weather pattema. Theae are toraadoea, thnodeKStoiiBS 
- and immature tropical cydooes. 

They can occur at sea with little warning,, and 
dissipate oomfdetely before they reach the ahorft>*It is< 
highly possible that a ship or plane can sail mto what b 
considered a mild thunderstorm and suddenly face « 
meaomteorologieal storm of bierediblo btsnsliy* • 

Satellites sometimea can not detect tropical storms if 
they are too small m diameter, or if they occur while the • 
satelKle is not over the area. There is a 12<hour gap 
between the thne the satellite passes ovor a specific part 
of the globe until h passes again. During these 12 hotirs. 
any number of brief, violem storms could occur. 

Qttbiton said, 'Thunderstorms can also gensrMo^ 
severe electrical storms sufficient to foul up communica* 
tkm systems.** Speakhig of meso-meteorological storms, 
whkh she dubbed **neutereanes,** Dr. Joanne Stmpsoa, 
a prominent meteorologist at the University of Aliunl, 
said in the Cosmopolitan , article that **These small 
hybrid type storm systems arue very quickly, especially 
over the Gulf Stream. Tliey are several miles m 
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diamctw, Utt a few minntw or a few teoondi and tlien 
vaniah. But they nir up giant wavea and yira have 
chaotic waa ooming from all directiona. Theae etoma 
can be devaitatinf 

An ex|ierienced failor henell. Dr. Simpaon laid oo 
o cca ai on aha haa been '^peppered by staoeato bolta ol 
lightning and- smelled the metallic odor of spent 
electricity aa they hit the water, then fri^tened by ball 
lightning nuining off tha yarda.** Sailon liav» been 
amazed for yeara by audi li(^tning atonna and itatie 
dectricity called "Su Ehno*s Fiie.** 

Aubrey Gravea, writing b Thia Week magazine* 
August 4, 1964, quotes retired Coast Guard Gipt. Roy 
Hutchins as saying, "Weather within the triangle where 
warm tropical breezes meet cold air masses from the 
arctic is notorio u sly unpredictable.** 

"You can get a perfectly good %ireather pattern, aa far 
as the big weather mapa go, then go out there on what 
begina aa ■ fine day and suddenly get hit by a 754aiot 
squall. They are localized and buUd up on tba spot, bat 
they are violent indeed.** 

Many boatmen, Hntehhu aid, lack imderstanding of 
the velocity of that "river %rithhi the ocean** (Gulf 
Stream) whidi at ha azia surges north at four knots. 
** When it collides with strong northeast winds, extremely 
stiff seas build up, just as fai an hilet wheo the tldo 
ebbing against an inoomUig sea." 

**The seaa out there can be just bdescribable. The 
vravea break and you get a vertical wall of water from 30 
to 40 feet hi^ coming down on you* Unless a boat can 
uke complete submergence in a large, breaking sea, she . 
can not live.** 

Last year, the Coast Guard answered 8,000 distresa 
calla in the area, 700 a month or . 23 a day. Most 
problems could have been avoided if caution had been 
used. The biggest trouble comes from small boata 



running out of gas. According to tlie Coast Gnaid, an ' 
inexpcrenoed saikir ia looking for trouble out then. A 
small boat could be sucked into the prop of a Ug tanker 
or swamped in a storm and never be seen agaim 

Another phenomenon common in tha regioa.iB the 
water^Mim. Shnply a tornado at aea that polla water 
from the ocean surface thousanda of feet into the sky, the 
waterspout could ** wreck almost anything** said Allen 
Hartwrell, oceanographer writh Normandean Associatea.. 

Hartwell explained that the nnderses'^ lu p u g Mphy of 
the ocean . floor m the area haa sonwK^interettinf 
characteristiea. Most of the sea floor out In the Devil*a 
Triangle is about 19,000 feet down and covered whh 
deposition, a fine-grained sandy material. However, aa 
you approach the East Coast of the United Sutea, you 
suddenly run into the continental shelf %rith> a water 
depth of 50 to 100 feet. Running north along the coast b 
the Gulf Stream which bisects the triangiei^cairying 
warm tropical water. 

Near the southern tip of the triangle Uea the Pneritt 
RiooTVendi m^lch at one point is 27,500 feet below sea^ 
leveL It*s the deepest point in the Atlantic Oceans and 
probably holds many rotting and decayinf hnlkt of 
Spanish treasure galleons. 

Many articles oonoerafaig the triangle have mado the 
srroneona sutement thai tha Navy lonmd' Phjeel 
Magnet to survey the area and discover whether 
magnetic aberratlona do- limit communicationa with 
ships hi distress,, or contribute to the strange disappears 
ance of ships and aircraft 

Truth ia that Navy*s Project Magnet haa been 
surveying all over die worid for moro than 20 years, 
mapping the earth's magnetic fields. According to Henry 
P. Stockard, project director, '*We have passed over the 
area hundreds of times and never noticed any unusual 
magnetic disturbancea.** 
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Also paatiiifthRKish the Devtt'a TVUngle b thtf SOdi 
meriduui, a degrae of bngitiiik which eitflods •oath 
trom Hudson Bay thronch Fittibiirgh than out bto tfaa 
Triaiigte a lew mOaa aait of MiaiiiL Known ai the agcn^ 
line, it iione of two plaoea fai the world when true north 
and magnetie north era hi perfect alignment and 
oompasa* variation !a ^onneocaMry* An inexperienced 
navigator could sail off course several degreea and lead 
himseil hundreda of milea away from hia original 
destination* • 

Hiis same line extends over the North Pole to the 
other ftide of the globe hiserring a portion of the Paeifie 
Ocean east of Japan*- 

TUa is another part of the world where mysteriooa 
disappearances talce place and has been dubbed the 
**Devil Sea" by Philipf^e and Japanese seamen, ^foted . 
for tsunamtt the area ia oonaidcred dangerooa by 
Japanese shipping authoritica. Tsunami , often emm- 
eously called tidal wavea, am hnge wavea created by 
underground earthquake*.. Hiese seismic wavea have ' 
very long wave lengtha and travd at velocttlea of 400 
miles per hour or more* In the open sea they may be only 
a foot high. But as they approach the eonthieiitaLahel!« 
their speed it reduced and their height increases 
dramatically. Low islands may be comfdetdy submerged 
by them. So too may shipa saiHng near the coast or above 
the continental shelf. 

Quite a bit of seismic activity occurs off the northern 
shorelme of Puerto Rico. Seismic shodca recorded 
between 1961 and 1969 had a depth of foena ranging 
from zero to 70 kiloihetert down. Relatively shallow 
seaquakes could create tsunamia simtllar to those in the 
Pai^ Ocean, but few have been recorded. 

A distinct line of shaUow seaquake activity runa 
through the mid-Atlantic corresponding with the , 
features of the continental shelf of the Americas. 



Soine didn we knoiw more abont onter space than wiht 
do about hmer space, Including the ooeansu u tnat' w' 
trua^ much faifomatkm haa yet to be developed 
conesnfaig the Devfl'a Triangle. Aa reeantly as 1957~a 
deep counte^current was detected beneath the Golf 
StTMm with the aid of sub-surface floatt emittinffr 
' aeooaife signals. Hie Oulf Stream and other currenta 
have proved to consist ol niunerana - disoonaeelad' 
filamenta moving in complex patterns. 

What h all adda up te is that the majority of the 
supernatural happenings offersd aa explanationa lor the 
Devil*s Triangle mysteries amount to a voluminoaa maan 
of sheer hokum, extrapolated to the nth degree; 

Mysteriee associated with the sea are plentiful hi the- 
history of manldnd. The triangle, area happens to be one 
of the most heavily traveled reguns in the workl and the 
greater the nnmher of ships or planea* the greater the*, 
odds that somethfaig will happen to some* 

Each holiday season the Natbnal Safety Goundl . 
. wama motorisu by predicthig how many will die on thar 
nation*s highways. They are usually quite accurate, bat•.^■ 
no monstere kill people on highways, only mistakes. 

Seafaren and aircraft pibta also make mistakefc^ 
Eventually scbntlsts wtU separate fact from- the fioioo 
concerning the Devil'a Triangle. UntH then, we can only- 
grin and bear the mlnistratwna of madnesa offered by 
triani^ cultista. . 

If you happen to be passmg through the trangle «vhile 
raadbg this article, don*t bother to sUtion extra watehea 
to keep a wary eye out for giant squids. Better to mlais 
and muU over the words of poet Henry Wadsworth . 
Longfellow: 
*'Wouldst thout** so the hehnsman ans«vered« 
**Know the secret of thd sea?** 
Only those who brave Its dangers. 
Comprehend, its mystery. . « 
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By Howard L. Rosenberg 




1^8 iaa can bt'aa unmcrdful 
Uikmastv. An angbe breaks down, 
a fir» Btaru io one of the holdi, or a 
shallow reef ript the tide out of a 
ahip aa if the hull %vere made of 
paper. Hieee and many other types 
of miahap could make the crew of an 
ocean^inf vessel totally dependent 
on their own skflls and reaooreefnl* 
ness. O&Mi, that is not enouj^ 

Hiere Is a feeling of insignificanee 
and be^ilessnesa expressed by sailors 
who survive fires and acddenti at 
sea« plus an overwhelming gratitude 
to those who helped save their lives. 

Reesntly» crews of three chartered 
or government onvned MSG ships 
.came to the rescue of seamen in 
distress adding one more chapter to 
the story of the brotheihood of 
seagoing men* 

THb tfventynhbfd of April was a 
dismal day in the Marshall Islands 
of the South Padfle. Wfaida were 30 
knots and thsre were 12 foot waves 
«vith eight foot sweils. Localized 
squalls had cut visibility to only 200 
yards as the rain pelted anyone 
unlucky enough to be out hi the. 
weather. 

LCU 59 (landhig craft, utiUty) a 
World War II vbtage ship given to 
the Thist Territories fbllowhig the 
war, was making her way toward 
Maja Island bom Eniwetok Island 
carrying 60 tons of dynamite. 

The Micronesian crew did their 
best to keep the LCU on course aa 
the heavy seas buffeted the 120 foot 
craft. But, at approximately 6:30 
a.m., the LCU was swamped and 
started to roll over. 

llie crew abandoned ship and 
took to four liferafts. Using an ultra 
high frequency (UHFl emergency 
transmitter, some of the men started 
sending distress calls %vhich wwe 
picked up at the oommunicatk>ns 
station on Kwajalein Island; Kwa- 
jalein radiomen notified an Army 



aircraft In the area that was diverted 
. to the positk>n the LCU crew had 
given. 

At 2:30 pjn., the MSC-diaitered 
. C-4 cargo ship SS American Racer 
was heading fbr Kwigalein whei* the 
master received is message from the 
island base to change oourse and 
pick up nine people in a liferaft. 

After plotting an intercept course, 
the navigator of American Racer 
estimated they would reach the sur- 
vivors within three hours If they 
continued at a top speed ol 21.5 
knots. 

An hour later, the Aineriean 
Racer contacted the Army aireralt 
and learned that there were four 
liferafto and 14 snrvivarB instead of 
nine. The survivors Included a 
ivoman and baby. After leamiuig of 
their new. position, the navigator 
estimated the Racer would reach the 
rafts at 6:30 pan. 

At 5:20 pjn., the American Racer 
crew-piekad up the Army aircraft 11 
mflea away on the ship's radar. 
Thirteen minutes later they sighted 
the plane. The pilot flew directly 
over the liferafts snd turned on the 
aircraft landing lights to show 
American Racer the exact position of 
the Ufeboau sinee they were hidden . 
hy swella. ' ' . 

The Ameriean Racer crew hung m 
40 foot net over the starboard side 
along with tvro Jacobs ladders, boat 
ropes and heaving lines. Capt. 
Lawrence Pagano maneuvered his 
ship windward of the rafts and 
drifted toward them. The aircraft 
crew informed the snrvivun of the 
captain's intentions and at 6:12 
p.m. the crew started helping the 
survivors aboard. 

**The only real problem we had," 
said Captain Pagano, *Vas that one 
of the survivors was an 18-month<oId 
infant and quite naturally was 
terrified and dutchfaig hia mother. 



msking it difficult :i> get him 
aboard." 

**The pnAlem was soti'ed <|niekly 
when four able bodiej seamen 
climbed down the pilot 'Jtddcr and 
passed the baby nuuHo-man up to 
the deck." 

The entire rescue took only IT 
minutce. **No IndMdnal did any* 
more than hia routine job and it waa 
a beautiful team effort,** said 
Captain Pagano. **Our greatest 
aooomplishment wiM that there ware 
no Injuries or k>ss of life.'* 

Hie captain praised '.\e aircraft 
crew saying, *'I can't give enoo^ 
credit to that Army plane. Hiey were 
like homing pigeons leading ua 
directly to the liferafts. Without 
them, findhig the survivors hi that 
sea vnuhl have been iust dumb 
luck;" 

According to Capte*T* Psgano, 
when he related the story of the 
rescue to a. Coast Guard official In 
Hawaii, tlie man. remarlced, **It 
sounds like a smooth exercise drill!** 

.**And that's how %ve performed,** 
said Captain Pagano. **Hcroiei are 
caused by Ibul-ups,*^ he said. "No 
one had to jtunp over the side to fight 
off- sharks; the men performed aa 
they had been trained to do and no . 
one did anything more than what 
was expected, including myself. The . 
crew worked like an effective, 
cohesive unit, and that's what we*ve 
been training for.** 

In a second incident, the MSC- 
chartered tanker, MS Falcon 
Duchess, was eight days ottt-of Point 
MoIate,CaliL bound for St. Croix hi 
the Caribbean via the Panama 
when she too receK-ed an urgent 
diistress call— at noon on March 31.. 
The power cruiser Friendship waa 
proceeding toward Panama, but waa 
being fresh water due to an engine 
failure. 

Friendship signaled that she had 
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The fcrty-four sources listed in this slbllcgraphy have been pszisoaaU^r 
verified. ^'Roile it is not an exhaustive list of sversrthins la print ca 
ths 3ub;}ect, X bslieve it to contain the best of the essential Infcxca* 
tlaa that exists. Other sources. which either repeet vhat has already 
bo«T» prpser.ted or fall to cffar anythiag nsv are TiOt includsd. . %.-pri-. 
cary objectives were to find vhatever vas cbtaicabla In print abcab .the 
Bermuda Triangle, to learn if any genuine scientific research has been . 
dene or Is planned on the subject, and to collect both the factual and 
the theoretical jpaterlala that vere available. 

■ I xfould me to give credit to D. Blculn and l&ishe of the Arizona 
State TJhiversity Library, vho provldsd a prellainary bibUcsraphy; the 
. Southam Calif omia Answering Hetwojlc (SCA2I); and the Escyclqpasdia 
Brltannlca Research Service, which also provided sources of Infozoatioo. 
used In thia bibliography. . . 

Chrol.?. Standi 
. Reference Sectlcn, College Idbraix* \ ■ 
; IMverslty of C&lifornia, Lob Asgelee 

. Itaia 1-1jS Books 
... . Items 17-2l> Periodical Articles • 
• • Iteos 25-33 Newspaper Articles . 
Items . Correspondeeee . 
. Iteos hlAk Goveztaeat Riblleatlou : . 

Ecc3B# '.;.•*• •• ' ■ •\..\ ■ ' • ■ • ■ ' • ■■ * . "y '-" 

I. Burgess, Robert P. Slntdngs, Salvages, and Shlrwreck^ . Nev Sbrk: Anari 
. isan Herltegie Press, 1970/ Chapter 13: 'The "ystery of the Deaily 
Bsiauda Trtaagle," pp, 175-IB9. Biblicsraphy.. muateated. 

* ■ I . . 

The chapter, one o^ the most Interest lag Items on the Beraudia THaagley , 
• . . isentions possibilities usually found only la sdesce fiction, such as 
"disintsgratioa rays frco a 30,CCp year old Atlantean power -plant;" and * 
a "hole in the sky** where planes go in bizt do not ccae. but. Surgess 
prcpouads ths theory that seas atmospheric absrratlca is the cause et 
the disappeara&ees, and he supports this ^Ith reports ftca people. vho*. 
have experienced violent turbulence in the area where there was clear 
weather and no stozB in sight. Ka explains that the depth of the- 
ocean in the Bercsuda Triangle (nearly 21,CC0 feet, over three miles) 
makes the salvage and recovery of simken wreckage iBpoasible, Re eca^. . 
.\ ■ . eludes by mentioning scse projects undervay to Inrestlsate . atmospheric 
aberrations*. The work is especially useful because It is one of the / 
few sources that offers any reasonable eacplacaticn*. ■ 

2. Charroxc, Robert. Forgotten Worlds. Iisu York: t-Jialker and Ccapaey^. 
• 1971. Chapter 3: "The Bermuda Triangle,*' pp. 31-37. 

Cne of the few sources I have found vhlch investigates such far-out 
possibilities as myths from the second century about disappearing 
*. ships and Celtic legends about magic lands is this beck, which also . 
brln^a up the idea of a different cheaical cccpositicn of the water la 
the aarmudi Trionjle. Tna rest of the chapter conslsta oestly of 



excerpts of nevspapsr reports, but it is a vcrtirrfhila source in that it 
brings up. possibilities not Eaatlo:isl elseuh^rs. • . 

• 3* BdbMLZ^j Traak: Stranger than Sc isgce, iisw- Ycric: Stuart. 1950 

• .19: "SIsy Trapfs," pp. 82-^5. . " 

. In a short chapter, the author, a foraer radia news analyst, diaexiaaea 
• Flight 19 and the Star Ariel . Ha ssiticn is cade of why the chadisar is 
entitled. Sky Traps," aadhe makes no cccjectures.. 

Caddis, Vincent. Ihvlaible Horizcns! Tme t^ystericis of the Sea , aila- 
dslphia: Chilton Book Ccapany, ISoT Chaster 13: ''The Triangle c^ ' 
Death," pp. 173-139; !totes, pp.% 232-233. ^BibUc5sra?ly, MUustratad.. . 

Mr, Gaddis Is thie most quoted source on the Bernuda Triangle^ and ha 
. : . was the first writer to collect data on the subject.. While offering no 
. escplanat ions f or the iaysterious aberrations that have taken place, his 
researdi provides excellent docuaeatation ccnceming the losses at sea, 
giving case histories of scse twenty airplanes and ships that have .vaof 
. •; ished 1b the area.' 

5. OodMln, ioha. This Baffling World , irew Yorkr !Iirt, I568. "Tne Hoadeo 

. ' Sea, pp. 235-259. Illustrated. (Also, Hew Zork: Sentao Bortcs, 197T. 
Paperback. Volume 2, pp. lOJ-lS**--) A nwspaper article taken ftas the 

;. chapter contains essentially the sese Inf orcationt "They Never Came 

Back ftxo theHooDob Sea/' Chicago Tribune x^gaslae .. y^reh I9, 15S9,.. 
p. 60. (Also available itoa fiicyclopaedia Sritannica, LibrazyL3a«Ma^ 
Ser«rice.) . / '^'^ ' 

In a well-iUiBtrated and; documented study of -/anished planes and ships, 
Mr. Godwin makes the point tha^ repeatedly, in good weather and d^- 
. /. ilight, people end their craft disatpser in the saae area withcnt traee, 
and that several offical beards of inquiry cannot guess what' happened 
to then. Re compares the Bertsude Triangle with other jplaces where un- 
usual occurrences have taken place, end ccneluies that "pheacseea un-» . 
kncvn to today's science" oust exist. 

6. Jessup, terrts K. The Case for the -JTO . Kew York: The Citadel Press, 

^'istory Speaks— lisappaaricg Ships and Crews," pp, 
.119-133; "Disappearing Planes," pp. l<2-lS7. •/ , . / . . .. 

:' While it never specifically csnticns the Beiruda Triangle, tha bJ»ok ■ • 
. discusses several of the losses that happened there. Jesstip's i^earise 
is that intelligent life from space •'kidnaos"- hoaan. beings for "study, 
food, 6r expericsnts..." The author is described as "a noted astrano- 
mer. All sorts of anczaUea are include! to suoTsort his theory, and 
his explanation is shared by others vita whcz he' has snoksn while 
writing the book. 

7. Keyhoe, (!'^jor) Donald E. Flying Geuter Ccnsrlracv . :!a'.f Yor^c: Salt, 

• ^ 1955. Cnapter 19: "The-Venishinj? rianes, ' .pp. 2ii3-299. : : / . * 

The book cv^zsztz that ths Flight 15 airpUr.%5 vftre ^jmbbed" ar.d 
snatched cnt cf th* sJv by vtsitcrr frcr sracs, r-iho j^itrol the earti lft " 
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Tha book suBsesca that tha night 19 elrplaaas wera ^grabbed" aad 
snatched out of the city by visitors frca space, who patrol the «"-*-h ia 
flying saucars, in order to sLiidy uhia. A retired iSarina Itajor » y-yhoa 
• : interviews several piT-ts aaJ. other paople, aal disc^ssM the nUitarv 
laplicatlons oS th« situation, ' 
■ * 

. Sanderson, Ivan Invisible Res-Id ar.tsr k DisQuiaition uoon Cegtaiw^ 
Matters Waritiae. r.v.d the Fossibilitv of In::elli.:>en£ Lif 5 under tl ie 
ITatars of Tnis Earth, 2!3W York: l-orld Publishiss Co., 1970. Chapiter 
b: An Eighth Mystery: Tha Scroida Triangle/' pp. 115-142; notes' and 
refareaeas, pp, 189-239. Sec also chapter 13: "A Susaeation - Under- 
^ter CivUitatL-ms,;; p?. 189-205, arid chapter 14; "A Concept - UhTwd 
. libera are tha OBSIs?" pp. 204^216. f . «w 

Ivan Sanderson heeds an org.ilnaatlsa known as tha Society for the In- 
vestigation of the Uuaxplalned, and he is tha author of nuoerous books, 
aoony tbea several on the subject of ITrO's; cissies persona, and othar 

^ related anoaaUes. This book is "Dedicated to oar publishers, for 

having tha guts to publish it." He presents ia it « hiseorlcal: aeeouat 
ox unexplained disappearances of ships in. the Eerauda Triangle, to sun- 
port and endorse the argcaaat that there is no known natural cause of ' 
the losses.. He refers to OESTs, which is his espression for "other 
latelligencies on earth, and suggests that their activities are pos- 
sibly responsible for tha disappearazcas; how,.tAy^ and where are not 
clearly esplained. The chapter. contains a useful list of lost or ols- " 

. s Jig ships and ships found deserted in the Berzuda Triangle from 1540 " 
to 1969, giving dates, names, and numbers of pevsons aboard. It is 
again, one of the few sources which off ers as-- kind of explanation for 
the evenbs which hava taken place. 

Spencer, John Wallace. Ll soj nf tha L?3t , Keatfield. 2to«:.s ?hlll4« ' 
Publishing Co., 1959. (Pa^^S^back.) ■ — • ^u. rnxii.?* 

In this book, tjhich is entirely devotsd to tl Serauda Trianglft nystery, 
tha author, a forner ixiVtotigator for t^s. world fnaous national Invas- 
tigatlotts CetaaJttee oa Aerial Pl-.cr.S2:aca," givas thcrsuch reports on 
losses of both plnnns and shin?, discusses such thlorles as piracy 
and sea mon^itarf. Th-, CAr-3ict Sea legend is explained, nnd appendlcii 
liat the nanss cf psr^.-rr.j Vio hf.re H^sa lost in the Bensnda Triangle. 
A factual aol.Tra3.1-ijr.:,?^^id piagi, the book prssests cvidaace tha- a 
a^atery txists, tat e%iC^ est really .iCftr as •:<plajatloit. 

^^fS!I^* Si*^®*'* '• Pany^^ in tha Air, york: PhllcsopKlcal Library. 
1953. ••Unsolved Riddle," ?p. iST'-iSO. i-wrary^ . 

Tha author, concerned wit-» the loss in the Bcrrrjda Triangle of ths Brit- 
ish Star^Arl^, a Isxtt aircraft :/it^ t:;enty perscas aboard, carefuUy 
ezaaines every possiLiLi^:/ to esplair. tha difiappcaraaca. He concludas ■ 
only that it is a "l.if fling oyster/' and that it "seers it viU n^var hm 
solved. Tiia. plane, flying in perfect weathar on a routine flight, 
disappeared, leaving bahini no trcta cr dlstreas n«ssa»e. 



.11. Titler, Bale. Winfts og Myat'sry ? Riddles' of Aviation History* tiev YorSc: 

DoddJ 1966. Chapter 14: "The:M>:stftry of Flir;hc 19," pp, 254-271. v 

Hr. Tltler discusses one of the nos: faoous of ths Berttuda TriansXe. 
dlsappearancas, that of five JTavy olaaes and t^.'sncy-rteven fliers in " . 
1945, as ^rall as sone of the other losses. Ue refers to the "Threat" 
of "Tlw unpredictable whlas of this strange force" responsible for tha 
disappearance, but like the U.S. Mavy ha concludes that "there ara no. . 
conjectures.^ . ' ' 

12. Wilkins, Harold T. Strange Hvstcries of Tlse and Space* Nev Yorks Th« 
Citadel Press, 1958. Pp. 155-159. 

■ ■. 

Mr. Wilklns states in his preface that, in writing this boolc he "...has ' . 
fotmd that it is essential, uhere possible, to visit lu person tha loeai-^ 
tion of the zaystery.** He seems to have done this. . In discussing ths 
Berniuda Triangle, he puts forth the idea that unden^ator vortices, ■ * 

' "Anti-Gravity warps," or icagnetlc disturbances may be i:esponsible» 

0» THE CHaiSTOPHER COLUMBUS STOST... : ^ . 

: A Batter frequently mentioned In discussions of the Bezisuda Ttiangla.ls 
. . the account of the experiences of Christopher Columbus in 1492. These - 
' are supposedly the first reports of strange happenings la the area* - ' - 
VThile Giany items in this biblipgraphy aention the story, the following' 
two nay be considered the primary sources: 

13* Coloaibus, Christopher. J ournal of ?irsc Vova^a Co Ai^arica. Kew York: 

Albert 5 Charles Bonl, 1924. P. 9 (Saptesber i5th) through p. 11 (Sep- • j 
tcsaber 17th). . *• 

14. Irving, Washington, The Life and Voyages of Christopher Caluobus. New 

T " York: Bedford Co., 1890. Chapter III: "Continuation of the Voyage - ■ | 
Various Terrors of the Seaaen," pp. 96-101. I 

km coj?c£a?iEJC the sarcasho sea... 

Located between 20° and 30*^ north Istitude atai 38** and 60° west longi- 
tude is a huse tract of seaweed knovn as the Sareasso Sea. Myths and 
. legends abound concerning ships trapped and lost in the seaweed cteadow» j 
sea monsters, and strange creatures found in the area. . Since It is 
socetlses meationed In discussions of the Eercuda Triangle, even though . 
. it is not in the same area, the following t^jo items are Includeds 

15. . O'Donnelly Elliott. Strangle Sea Itvsteries . London: . John LanSv 1925a 

Chapter 4ls 'The Sargasso Sea," pp. 267-271. 

16. Snow, Edward Howe. Unsolvftd MvstcrUs ot Sga arjd Shore. Slew York: Ooild« • . j 

Mead, 1963. Chapter lU: "Sargnss? Sea," pp. 176-191. ] 

' PE7.I00XCAL ARTICLES " ■ 

17. "7.*5n!«aa trian<:l« ?.«vi5ltv5d." Ml " ar.fs! His irMronu of Xaval ?eTSg>ftnel ^ 
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Career Publlcacloa . lio. u41 (Juaa,- 1S70), c. Si. 

Xha editor of the oasssina cheeked vie h the :;&val His tor/ Dlvlslcn la . 
response to a letter from a reader coacernic^ the Bersuda Trlaagia, and 
reports that "It3 notoriety Is iargsly the result of drffaa£lza£?.-.-i. 
the accidertt (or disappearance) rate in tho Triangle is no highar than , 
that of any other area vith equally heavy air and sea travel.**.. He adds 
that "The Navy coAsldars the ease closed.'* 

Chance, Paul. "Parapsychology Is an Idea Hhoaa Tice Has Cooe." Psycho- 
logy Today , VII (Octoher» 1373), op. 105-120. 

The article, subtitled "A conversation vith Stanley Krippner about pre—, 
cogaldoo, psychokinesis, clairvoyance, telepathy, lUrllan and psychic 
iphotography, and the Benauda Trianale," discusses natural vocccxes and :-, 
defines then as locations "where people and other living things and 
- . objects do not behave as they, ordinarily would." Ht. Shasta is naaed 
' as one example and the Bermuda .Triangle as another. Krlppner says thae 
they have never been scientifically studied, but perhaps will be atud'* 
led in the future deyelopisant of parapsycholcgy. 

Eckert, Allan W. "The Jtyscery of the Lost Patrol." . The • American Legiotk 
Magazine, IXXli (April, 1962),. pp. 12-13, 39-41.. \ ... ■ " ' 

The writer's account of Fiighc 19 includes the transcript oif the final * 

radio cotaaunicatlon, which contains a warning rhat sona thing had >^oae .* 
wrong, if not a real distress signal. Also included is an Interview ■ 
. with a cossaerclal pilot on his reactions to the Bemuda Triangle <lis- 
appearances. 

Gaddis, Vincent, "rna Deadly Bernuda irlangla." Argosv . CCCLVIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1964),. pp. 29, Ua-ilBl Reprinted la Flying Saucer. Ravie w. X 
(July-August, 1964), pp. 14-17. ^ — '■ * 

The article was taken ftoni. the author's In visible Horizons (cited above 
as iten 4) and it contains essencialiy the sasa inforsntlon.' It La also 
available from Encyclopaedia Brltaanica, Library Research Service. 

Hlller, J. Sarla. "Hysterias of the Sea." Popular TJecha nica, !a.7t 
(July, 1926), pp. 7-10. . ~ ~ 

The artiole discusses the Cyclops , as well as several other mlssiog 
ships from all over the world. It suggests that the loss ras caused by 
a fault in construction that caused it to sink, which was discovered, 
when an accident at sea happened to an identical sistsr ship which 
finally made it back to port, 

"The Mystery of the Cyclops. " Scientific Acarlean , CL (^tay, 1934) ^ 
pp. 272-273. • 

0^0 ting an article f rota. the nsagaslre Our ray/ , this iteo offers the 
proposal that the Cvslops was taV.an over and 'feiink by nutlr.eers, coa*- 
prised of ex-convicts and thu-js t^r^o joiass tha.ravy during cha ?.-ar to 



avoid ehe Amy draft. 

23. Saaderaon, Zvan T. "Tha Spreading 'tysrary of u..^: B^raudA TriaRgl- 

Ar.nosy , CCCUVII (August, 1963), ??. 36^.37, 71-72. 

The author of Invisible Rasidccits reports that th«2re are six iro -j on 
the earth, all located in a seometrlcal patter^! over, various oc-- : 
where ship and airplane disappearances , such as those la the Barsuda ' 
Triangle, occur with regularity. , 

24. Smith, Marshall. "The Devil's Trian.?ie.*' Cosaogolitan. Ctm{ Santaa- :' . 

ber, 1973), pp. 193-202. . . . ; 

Mr. Smith reports the circumstances of the lasses in tha Bermuda Trl- 
anglie vhlch causa theo to he such a aystery, aad divides tha "thacries . 
of explanation" Into three categories: The Atlantis layth, the concept 
of magnetic space varps in the sky, and the flying saucer theory. Be 
discusses the ideas of many Hiaoi personalities,. vho f^o-trn some knov-* 
ledge and understanding of the situation, and the: testimony of others 
. vho have had experiences there is included. ThdLs interesting article • 
examines some new explanations and events. 

NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

25. Cocoa, Florida. Today. May 20,^1973, p. Dl. . Aay . Clark, ."Bob liazx Fol— - 

lows Lure of. Sunken Treasure. . 

The article concerns the adventures of a diver "i^ho has searched Tor ■ 
years for a treasure-laden Spanish galleon that sarfj; in the Bersrida 
Triangle in 165 S. Re finally found it, and relates some of the strangW 
events that have happenisd to hlia during his search* and salvage operation 

26. Los Anseles, California. Los Angeles Tlaes . September 6, 1973, part A-1, 

p. 6. "Disappearance of U5S Cvclona Still a i^Tstery After 55 Tears.^ * 

Basic information about' the Cyclops is recapitulatad . in this article, 
which rafers to the recent search begun by. David Dawes for the wreckage, 
and man t ions some attempted theories and pranks, such as fal^e notes in 
. . bottle^ from supposed survivors. . . 

27. Hlaoi, Florida, lliami Keraid . September 17, 1550, p. 6P. (Sunday ;taga- 
zine Section.) C. V. !I. Jones, "Round-up of Bermuda Triangle Disap- 
pearances." riap. 

The author describes five different Bermuda Triangle losses; the artlcia 
includes a map showing the routes of ships and planes which disappeared* 

28. New York. The t?ew york TXaes 

A long list of articles, alrcost tint irely press releases concemir.:^ 
various dicajipcarances, can be readily comailad by consulting th« tre<» 
Yorh Tlac3 ir.dm : under the headinss "Ships' ^ .\ccidents" and "AirpiiSrs - 



AccXdeata-' aod under the oames tif indiylduaX shi^s or. alrplaaas*. (A., 
ccaplatd list o€ noaas and daces c&s bd found iln Saptersou, it&fa 8 
above.) Host of then are news reports aad do r.ot ::escija tha 3arat&d4 
Triangle spec if ieally or Bake. coaj9C£ure8. 

29, Sao Diego, California; Sati Diego Uaioa , Jusa 23» 1973, p. A6* "Cyclooa 
Hulk? . Mystety Lurks in tlucky Water." ' .. .. - • . . 

A retired Mavy* diver is convinced that he has located, the wreck of tha / 
. ... Cyclops off tha coast of Virginia; salvage operctions are to taka place - 
under the direction of the Navy. The unusual design of -the Cydoos - 
. isakas it readily distinguishable. Tha authorities hope that, the ays* 
' . tary of its loss can nov be solv^. . 

30i Saa Diego, Calif dxnla. Evening Tribune . December 21, 1971, A2* '*Ac- 
*. tion LlBS.*^ 

A question and ansvar coluaat "Action Lina-' dalivar9 a succinct and . 
factual sunary of. tha Bemuda Triangle situation, froa 1492 to tha 
prasant. ■ 

31. Santa Ana, California. Register. January 23, 1972,. p. A13. Robert. 
. Batt8, "Couatlaaa Ships Vanish ia Barauda ltlaegie." . * 

* ' • . • , • ■■ ' • ' ■ • , . • 

— "A stranga thing happened to Christopher Columbus on his way to discover. 
Asariean,** begins this article, Which goes; on to relate an interesting 
history of the Berrsuda Triangle. The author concludes that,, for. tifcat 
little has been found,, the lost craft =ay "have slipped off the edge of 
the world." . \ 

32^ .4fashington, D. C. Evening Scar. August 2, 1953, p. 7. ( This geek naga*^ 
. /sine.) Leslie Lieber, "Limbo of Lose Stiips." . 

Tha article discusses tha loss of the U.S. su'csarine Scorpion- in tha • 
. Bemuda Triangle. Lleber quotes a iravy spokescan as saying, "It 'si been 
a real aystery. Nobody in the Navy sneers at chis thing. :/a've always- 
knoxm there's sosiething strange about this 3errjda Triangle. But nobody 
has ever found out what it is. There doesn't seen to be any pterslcal- 
or logical reason. ..'^ 

33. Vashlngtoii, D.. C. The Waahir^'iton Post . Decasber 29, 1963, p. R7; . ISap 

(inaccurate). ••Devil's Triangle Takes Grls Tall of Sailboats Crossing ' 
It in Winter," in column: "Boat Hoo!cs...asd BaggyTrinkla.**. 

• - Winter veather conditions are treated in vhac seceorologists call 'tha 
. "Devil's Triangle," where warm tropical air seats cold arctic air, a ' 
region terced "notoriously unpredictable." According to tha author,, 
that is tha only problem in traveling through the Bamuda Triangle. 

CORaESPO^EliCE \ 

The folloving letters were received in rasponisa to an adrartlseaent, 
.. rei;ueatini5 that, if readers had Ir.foTnacion- or. the S^rsuda Triangle, 



thay get In touch with us; others wars anstfers to letters written to 
aseseles ashing if they were ouare of any genu i- e • lent if ic re5a%rch 
that has been done or is planned on the subject, and i£ they could 
sug^Sest any sources of infonsatlon. 

• Oepartsent of the }!avy. Office of tnforcatios. Research and Public .. 

Inquiries Braach. hashing ton , O.C. 20350. 

FroQ this soturce are ovailable Fact Sheets os Flight 19 . and the Cyclops > 
They are, apparently^ the only statsasats that the Navy vill sake on . . 
the subject. The lengthy report of the Board of Investigation concemisg 
the loss of Flight 19 Is also available on aicrof ila for $SlCC. 
. Ihrite to: Dapartment of the Navy, Director of :iaval- History, tha . 
Pentagon, Washington, D*C« 20350. 

• Harrer, Custave A., Director, University of Florida Librarie8,:Galne8<» 

vllle,. Florida^ . 

.. Mr. Harrer contributed a newspaper article concamlng the Berauda Trl- , . 
angle, and sent a note to say that he owns a plane, often flies over . 
. ... the area, and has never orbserved. anything out of the ordinary* 

. national Geographie Society, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

• The Society, has Issued a tiro-page release as a National Ceograohle yews .- 
Bulletin, entitled **Ben3uda Triangle Adds to 3affllcg Sea Lore" (no 

• ' date), and an article on the subject in the Ma clonal Geographic Sr>*ool 

Bulletin^ entitled '*Uaritlne Zone Spins Mystery,'* dated February 26, 
1968, (Also avolldble froa Eticyclopaedla Brltar.nlca.) Both are- later- 
^ting articles that briefly suoserlze the story* Copies are available * 
. . by writing to the Society. Ito- articles oa the Serouda Triangle have 
appeared in the magazine itself, and they t-ere usable to tell ae if any 
study has bean done. 

. Smithsonian Institution. T'Tashington, D.C. 20550. Attn:. Assistant Sec- 
retary for Public Sarvl&e. 

One of tHe «ore interesting responses caas froa the Saithsonlan's Assls-^ ■ 
tant Secretary for Public Service, who. wrote that he had questioned 
.. several of the institution's scientists,, all o$ %-hoa ^re aware of ""the.' 
saga" and were agrsed "that no docuzanced evldinca proved that mora 
planes and ships disappeared in this area than In any other. It is a 
rosantldzed fairy tale like the Abosisable fnot^nsn, said, one sdentlsc*" 

. Society for the Investigation of the Unexplained, R.D. 1, Coluabla, Hew . 
Jeraey 07332. . 

The organization founded by Ivan Sanderson, now deceased, is headed by • 
his »ildoW) who reports that staff nanbars of the Society are investl*- 
gstin!; the Bermuda Triangle,, but hava no ras*jlts to report to data. 



39.. U.S* Dapartceat of CoQcerca.. UaClcRsi. Oceanli: sr.d Atr^spharic AdsslT^fserii- 
tioik* Katioaai Oeaaa Survay» SocV.vllIa, :iaryl£&d . 2C3S2. A&Ca: 
. . Seiehtlfle Data aad Servlcaa Division*. 

. The tiOAAy the cost helpful of Che SGV^csetmC a'^encles consulted, le- 
. 3pocddd wich a long factual letter vhich suscs^sted possible sources - 
of infocaacina froa other soversaans agencies.. 

40*. Ur* Dudley Glas^ IlXt Attomay at laxr. 437 South Cochran Avenua^ Scs^'er ' 
12, Los Aogales, California - 90036. . , 

• • • ' "' . •' • 

Hr« Glass wrote » in response to an adyertlseeeat, that ai relativa of 

. .. his was lost with the U.S^S^ Dorr.do la the Bersuda Trlan^^a. - As. a. . 

. ceiabar of the Ka^/y's Office of Cesaral Counsel, he was able ta sugsast * 

possible sources of information* 

G0VEB2QCZHT FOBLICAIIONS 

41. U.S. Department of Comoerce* National Oceanic and Atnospherlc Adininlstta* 
: .* tlon. Kautlcal Chart Catalog. June,. 1973. : 

. ' The agency provides nautical chares* for $1*00«$2.009 of the Bereuda. * 
' Triangle area, showing currents and other features* For. a catalo^e of 
those available, write to: National Oceanic a&d Atadapherie Adadaisbrap 
>; tiott, BockviUa. tiaryland 20852. 

42* U.S. Departaenfc of the. Zfavy. Kaval Oeeuilc Office. Pro -fact Magnet : 
Worldwide Airborne Geoaagnetifc Survey > U.d. 

Several sources mentioned a scientific govemcant pcogrfia to study dls^ 
turbaaces at sea> especially those thought to be. caused by the earth's . 

magnetic field, which la often said co be responsibla for the Barsuda* 
Triangle losses. Information on the pro^ran is available from a pam* 
. : . phlet published by the ;?avy. Uric a to: U.S. Taval Oceanographic Office 
. Washington, D.C. 20373. 

.43. . U.S. Department of the Mavy. Office of Information. "Bermuda. Triangle: 
The Loss of Flight 19.!* H.d. 

A Fact Sheet issued by the t^avy gives official data on weather, equip- 
ment, and events related to the disappearance of five !favy planes in .. 
the Bermuda Triangle. It states the of flcial. 27avy viewpoint: ' ""Iha 
- evidence Is insufficient to deterslaa escaetly what did happen.- Tha 
• flight was never heard from again ar^ no trace of the planes found.. It 
. is assumed that they- crashed at sea> possibly af^er running out of gas." 
' For a copy, write to: Department of the Havy,. Of f ice of Infocxatlon, ' 
Washington, D. C. 20350. 

44.' U.S. Department of the Navy. Office of Information. **Fact Sheet for . 
U.S.S. CvcloffS." N.d. ' 
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A careful examination 
of the daim that in ''tht 
worid's most dangecoiis 
waters" ships^ planes 
and men mysterioiisly 
disappear 




by Lawrence David Kusche 

CwM DcciMiis 5, 194S« fivt Navy Avcnscr tor- 
1 p«do bomben took off from An Fort Uo* 
/ dcrdalt Naval Air SUHon on a routint 
patzoi and nvtrt ntvtr leen again. Many lurfan 
vesseb and even submarines are believed to have 
likevvia* vanished somewhere within the so<aQed 
Bexmuda Triangle, an area in the Atlantic Ocean 
bounded by Bermuda^ Florida and Puerto Rico* 
vanished widioiit reason, in good nvcather, without 
sending distress signals aid withovt leaving a tracn. 
Theories to account for these disappearances abounds 
space waip«, seaquakes, even sea monsters and fly* 
ing faueen have been proposed. Uwienei Kuscho 
has gone beyond the fiction to examine wherever 
possible the relevant facts. His findings, the result of 
more than two years of rescaxdi, provide a ratfonal . 
answer to many of the Beinuida Triangle's baffling • 
mysteries* 

IM pag« • Line drawings, phelogfephs^ nape 
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